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FOREWORD 


I N a period of very rapidly expanding union organization, such 
as that which began in 1933, interest in the labor movement 
becomes keen and widespread. Unions must educate the millions 
of new members in the meaning, the methods, and the aims of 
the labor movement; employers who never before have had ex- 
perience with collective bargaining are called upon to meet and 
deal with the elected representatives of their employees; students 
of current economic, social, and political trends find the labor 
movement a major factor in those fields. 

The story of the labor movement in the United States is an 
essential part of the economic and political history of the coun- 
try. The authors have therefore tried to show how the growth 
of workers’ organizations has accompanied the developments in 
industry and commerce, and how these organizations have both 
influenced and been influenced by political trends. 

No attempt has been made to disguise the fact that the authors 
are entirely sympathetic to the labor point of view. It is essential, 
we believe, that workers be organized into strong, active, func- 
tioning unions, with an important place in the determination of 
wages, hours, and working conditions; that labor legislation be 
extended if workers are to take a place in our economic, social, 
and political life commensurate with the importance of their 
function and their numbers. It is our hope that this book will 
be of interest and of value to the labor movement itself, as well 
as to students of that movement. 

M. R. C. 

S. F. S. 
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BEGINNING OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


T he story o£ the rise o£ the modern working class is also 
the story o£ our present economic and industrial system, 
under which activities are undertaken and carried on £or the pur- 
suit o£ wealth. It is impossible to study one without the other, or 
to understand the growth and need o£ workers’ organizations 
without tracing the development o£ that system. 

It is difiScult to know when capitalism came into existence. 
Long be£ore there was a capitalist system, there were many peo- 
ple doing business, making goods £or sale, and carrying on 
trade in much the same way we know today, thus laying the 
£oundations o£ our present system. Private capitalism as we know | 
it developed in the eighteenth century, first in England and| 
later in other countries in Europe as well as in the United States. 
There have been, o£ course, differences in the way the capitalist , 
system has grown up in different countries, but there has always 
been the same result — the appearance o£ a large class o£ workers 
who have nothing to sell but their labor and who are dependent 
on wages £or their living, and a small class o£ employers. 

The^£actory ^stem_had„become well established in England 
while mucE^of what is now the ^United., States was^still a wilder- 
ness^^ Millions o£ acres o£ land in the new country had never 
seen a plow; millions o£ acres were still in virgin £orests. Op- 
portunities £or making a living seemed boundless. It was not to 
be believed in the early years that people in the United States 
would ever work in £actories and in mills, and live in misery 
and want, as so many people were living in England, dependent 

0 
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only on their wages. Yet today the majority of people are just 
I as dependent on wages in the United States as in England. 

Land in the new country was cheap and plentiful. In the first 
years of the setdement of this country, all any man had to do to 
become a landowner was to take the land. The man with money, 
nevertheless, had advantages over the man without money. 
Furthermore, in a short time much of the available land was 
claimed by land speculators, or by other persons or groups who 
were powerful enough to see to it that their claims were recog- 
nized. Still, always further to the west lay unclaimed land. The 
adventurous could, by pushing into the wilderness, secure land 
for themselves. In this way they pushed the wilderness farther 
and farther west until it disappeared altogether. 

Then the character of life in this country changed. So long as 
there existed large stretches of unoccupied land to be had at little 
cost, it was possible for the ambitious and the strong to push on 
to independence; so long there was always opportunity for the 
poor to get out of the wage-earning class and to become rich and 
powerful. That is the period of our national history which has 
colored our thinking and our actions down to the present time 
land has made it diflScult for us to see that opportunities today are 
not as they were fifty or a hundred years ago. 

When opportunities for independence were so great there was 
litde reason for men to work for others. But as the colonies de- 
veloped there grew up a great demand for labor, particularly in 
the southern and middle Atlantic colonies, where the crops 
grown — such as cotton and tobacco — ^required a great many 
workers. In the northern colonies, in New England, farms were 
too small to require much labor in addition to that of the farmer 
and his family. 

The need for workers, and the fact that to come to America 
cost much more than many could afford, led to a peculiar form 
of contract labor which had many resemblances to the Negro 
slavery which developed later. The system by which many men 
and women without money managed to get to the new country 
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was known as indenture or white servitude. In order to come, 
many bound themselves out as servants. This means they agreed 
to belong for a certain period of years to the employer who paid 
their expenses. They lost their freedom for those years and be- 
came, in fact, slaves, who must go where their masters ordered 
them to go and do what they were told to do. That was a period 
when slavery was looked upon as a natural thing by most peo- 
ple, so the custom of selling oneself into slavery did not appear 
shocking, as it would today. Often, of course, the indentured 
servants were very well treated; often they were treated badly. 
So scarce was labor that those who had land and the means to 
cultivate it were only too eager to pay the cost of obtaining 
workers under this system. 

Land was given to those who could bring over such workers 
as an inducement to increase the supply of indentured labor. As 
a result, shippers and ship captains did a thriving business bring- 
ing over shipload after shipload of people who sold themselves 
here as servants. But still the demand was so great that the 
people willing to become indentured servants could not fill it. 
When ship companies and agents could not find persons will- 
ing to indenture themselves, they often resorted to kidnaping. 
Thus many persons were sold into this system of white ser- 
vitude against their will. How profitable was the business of 
bringing such people to the new country can be seen from the 
fact that it cost from $29.00 to $39.00 to transport from England 
a man who, when sold, brought anywhere from $194.00 to 
$291.00. Many a man or child found himself bound for America 
against his will, and sold to the highest bidder. Even this did 
not supply enough workers, and the jails often served as re- 
cruiting points. Judges frequently gave prisoners the choice of 
jail or transportation to America as servants. This does not 
mean that most of those who came from the jails were crim- 
inals. Some were, no doubt, but most of them belonged to the 
class of agricultural workers who had been driven o 5 the land 
by the great changes which had taken place in agriculture in 
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England, and had been forced to wander and beg. Begging had 
long been considered a crime in England, for which imprison- 
ment was the punishment. 

After the indentured servant obtained his freedom he became 
a part of the life about him. No one looked down upon him 
because he had been indentured. On the contrary, indenture was 
often considered a useful preparation for life in the new coun- 
try. The master was obliged to give the servant, when his term 
was over, additional pay in the form of provisions, clothing, 
and equipment. In the beginning some land was also included 
in the contract, and thus the former servant himself became a 
landowner and farmer. This additional pay was known as “free- 
dom dues.” But the ex-servant usually went west where free 
land was to be had and there he set up for himself, farming his 
own land. 

Indentured servants did not, therefore, form a permanent 
working class. Landowners soon began to realize that this kind 
of labor would not give them the workers they must have if 
they were to cultivate their land. They must find their labor in 
some other way. They found it in the Negro slave. Negroes 
were first brought over by the Dutch in 1619. It soon became 
clear to the planters and large landowners that Negro slaves 
made better and cheaper workers than white indentured serv- 
ants, especially on the southern plantations. They were better 
adapted to the warm climate than were the white workers; they 
did not have to be set free after a few years, as did the white 
servants; they were easier to manage, and could live on much 
less than it cost to keep the white servants. While all of these 
advantages of the Negro over the white were soon recognized 
by the plantation owners, it was not until almost one hundred 
years after they were first introduced that the number of slaves 
was large enough to constitute an adequate labor supply on the 
southern plantations. 

Neither indentured servants nor Negro slaves could provide 
skilled labor . The colonists needed shoes and clothing and 
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tools which only skilled workers could make. Many induce- 
ments were offered, therefore, to get skilled workers to come to 
the colonies. A group of twenty inhabitants of Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, for example, were willing to subscribe enough money 
to buy land and a house for a blacksmith, on condition that he 
work only for them. The fact that many colonial communities 
passed laws fixing the maximum wages which could be paid 
to skilled workers shows how scarce those workers were. Maxi- 
mum wage laws were intended to protect the employers or the 
customers of the skilled laborers who were, because of their 
great scarcity, in a stronger bargaining position than were the 
people who needed their services. 

Compare that situation with the one we know today, when all 
efforts to control and regulate wages attempt to fix minimum 
wages to protect the worker against the employer. Today the 
employer is in the stronger bargaining position. Often, in the 
colonies, there were other laws which provided that skilled work- 
ers could not become farmers but must practice their trades. 
Despite this, however, many left their trade to take up land and 
become farmers. Where land was free it was difficult to force 
men to work for others for wages. 

Most households were forced, therefore, in the first years of 
colonial life, to make practically everything they used. But be- 
fore long it had become usual for skilled weavers, tailors, hat- 
ters, and shoemakers to go from place to place and make the 
clothing for the entire family once or twice a year; in the same 
way blacksmiths and tinsmiths and wheelwrights traveled about. 
The skilled worker was thus, for a time, an itinerant or traveling 
worker just as he had been in England and other European 
countries. The rise of this group of skilled workers showed that 
greater division of labor was taking place. No longer did every 
man make all he needed. People discovered that they could 
trade for or buy the products of other workers who were espe- 
cially skilled in certain trades, and who devoted most of their 
time to those trades. This was a forerunner of our present eco- 
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nomic system, in which the division of labor has progressed to 
the point where it has destroyed the skill of large groups of 
workers. It is often said that our factory system of today is based 
I upon two things — division of labor and the invention of ma- 
chines. Before the colonies revolted against England, in 1775, 
small shops making goods to order had come into existence. 
These small shops were the forerunner of the factory system in 
this country. 

But industry even in the small shops grew very slowly. This 
was not at all surprising. The population was small; life was 
difficult and the demands of the colonists were simple; com- 
munication between the different settlements was difficult and 
dangerous; money was very scarce. The colonies had set up 
high tariffs to prevent the shipment of goods from one colony 
to another. In addition, England had prohibited the emigration 
of skilled workers and the exportation of machines to the new 
country. English manufacturers and factory owners wanted to 
sell their goods in this country, and in this they were supported 
by the English government. It was forbidden even to take plans 
of machines out of England. But as resentment against Eng- 
land increased, the colonists grew more determined not to buy 
English goods and pay English taxes. This meant they must 
somehow manage to make the things they needed. Experiments 
were made in many places in textile manufacture, but they were 
not successful. In addition there was great prejudice against fac- 
tories among many of the settlers, who had seen what they had 
been like in England, and who were determined to keep them 
out of the colonies. But with the freedom of this country from 
England, new conditions developed. The new country could 
now trade with other countries and could manufacture the goods 
it needed for its own use without restraint from England. The 
tariffs on goods shipped between the states were ended when 
the new Constitution was adopted, and this very greatly ex- 
tended the market. 

Nevertheless many people were still determined to keep manu- 
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facturing out of the new country. This prejudice against in- 
dustry was best expressed by Thomas JeflEerson, who thought 
of factories as “panderers of vice and the instruments by which 
the liberties of a country are generally overturned.” 

But while Jefferson and many others wanted the country to 
remain agricultural, there were others who wanted to develop 
industry. Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was determined to encourage manufacturing by every pos- 
sible means. He believed that the United States could never be 
successful until it was a manufacturing country, and he led an 
active fight for the establishment of factories. 

The first real factories were established only after 1789, the 
year in which the United States became a nation. As in England^ 
factories first arose in th^otton textile industry. Samuel Slater, 
a skilled weaver, reproduced spinning machinery from memory, 
and thus was able to establish a factory. He had left England 
secretly, knowing that he would not be allowed to come to the 
new country if his plans were known. He believed that his 
knowledge of textile manufacturing would be much more valu- 
able to him in the colonies than in England. But he dared not 
even bring plans of the textile machines with him. He could 
and did, however, bring enough knowledge of the machines 
to be able to build them without plans. He established his fac- 
tory in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. It was not until after 1820,1 
however, that all the processes of both spinning and weaving! 
were done in the factory by power machines. The introduction 
of the power machines and the perfection of much of the ma- 
chinery built by Slater were the work of Francis C. Lowell who, 
with Slater, may be considered the founder of the American 
factory system. 

The new factories were all established in the New England 
states. The poor soil of New England is, perhaps, one of the 
reasons why manufacturing developed there, since farmers who 
were unable to make a living from the land turned to other 
work. To this must be added the moist climate, suitable for 
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I spinning, and the accumulation of wealth from shipping and 
» commerce. Especially after the War of 1812 had destroyed a 
good part of New England’s shipping and commerce, many 
people found that money put into the textile industry gave them 
great returns. 

The factory system in the United States did not immediately 
I bring the evils of the English system. The exploitation of woo- 
ers which was possible in England could not be reproduced in 
the United States while free or cheap land was so plentiful and_ 
workers so scarce. Agriculture remained for a long time the 
principal occupation even in New England. For the most part, 
the factories at first meant only additional income for the farm 
j families. They provided occupations for women and children 
who were not needed on the farms and who were, as in Eng- 
land, the first factory workers. 

The first factory owners could get workers only if they could 
persuade Yankee fathers that the mill was a fit place for their 
daughters. The manufacturer sent his agents out to paint a 
glowing picture of the advantages that training in a mill af- 
forded. He had to convince the fathers that mill work would 
not degrade their daughters but would, on the contrary, edu- 
cate them. He had to show that factory work had advantages 
over domestic service, the only other occupation open to girls 
outside their homes. In such a situation the bad features of the 
English factory system could not develop since there was no 
other source of labor and the girls could always return to the 
farms if they did not like the mills. Many present-day workers 
in southern cotton mills are induced to come to the factories by 
exactly the same kind of promises of better opportunities and 
education, but today it is not necessary for the mill owner to 
fulfill the promises, because the workers have no place to go 
and must continue in the mills, or starve. But conditions in the 
early mills were good, wages were high, and the mills attracted 
a group of intelligent and fairly well-educated young women. 
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For the most part they were the daughters of farmers. They 
never lost their contact with the farms from which they came. 
They returned home for vacations. In bad times, when there 
was no work, they felt no want because they had a place to go. 
On the average they remained about two years in the mills. They 
lived in boarding-houses owned by the mills and under the 
control of the mill management. The management not only 
determined the hours of work and the conditions of work, but 
also regulated the entire life of the operatives, even their social 
activities. Church attendance was often compulsory. Each house 
was in charge of a matron, who watched carefully over the girls 
living in the house. The girls paid about $1.25 per week for 
board. 

These are the conditions which we think of as having pre- 
vailed in the early cotton textile mills. This kind of mill was 
introduced by Lowell. It was called the boarding-house type of 
mill and all of the larger mills were of this type. But another 
kind of mill was growing up, in which conditions were much 
less favorable to the workers. This was the Slater type of mill, 
also known as the family system mill. Slater, who had been a 
worker in the English textile mills, knew the English system 
and brought with him into the mills he founded many of the 
unfavorable conditions which he had known in the English 
mills. Textile factories of the present have much closer resem- 
blance to the Slater mills than they have to the boarding-house 
type of mill. 

In the Slater mills, father, mother, and all the children worked.j 
Preference in employment was given to families with many! 
children, and the children must work in order that the father 
might be allowed to work. Sometime s parent s were not per- 
mit ted to send even one of their child ren to schooIT und er threa t 
of dismissal of t he en tire family from the mill if all did not 
work. In the Slater mill at Pawtucket, the labor force was made 
up of: 
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I family with 8 members working 

1 family with 7 members working 

2 families, each with 5 members working 

4 families, each with 4 members working 

5 families, each with 3 members working 

8 single men and 

4 single women. 

Many textile workers of today are quite familiar with just such 
situations. 

This type of mill was common in Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and southern Massachusetts. At first these mills were for the 
most part small, but as conditions changed and the factories 
became more firmly established, this type of mill began to push 
out the boarding-house mill. By 1832 half of the workers in the 
textile mills worked under the family system. The population 
in these mills tended to become permanent and to depend em 
tirely on wages, especially as it became more difficult to getTand. 
More and more lamllles moved to the mill villages, and every" 
member of the families above seven or eight years of age worked 
for the company. They lived in company-owned houses, were 
paid at long and irregular intervals, and usually were paid in 
scrip issued by the company, which could be spent only at the 
company store. Here are the beginnings of many of the evils 
of the cotton textile industry of the present. The mills which 
tried to maintain better conditions for their workers could not 
compete with the Slater mills, and shortly the boarding-house 
system had disappeared. 

In neither type of mill were wages ever high enough to per- 
mit a man to support his family upon what he alone could 
make. In the better type of mill the majority of workers had 
been girls who had no families to support; in the Slater mills, 
the entire family had to work in order to live. Textile workers 
of today will recognize this condition. It is one which is still 
characteristic of the textile manufacturing industry. 

As the country became more developed, as roads and canals 
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were built, competition between factories became keener. Work- 
ing conditions in the mills grew steadily worse. Gradually a new 
group of workers appeared in the mills. These were the immi- 
grants who after 1830 came in ever increasing numbers. Wa ge 
cutting and , bad working conditions made mill work increas- 
ingly unattractive. The daughters of farmers no longer preferred 
Factory work to domestic service. The Irish were the first im- 
migrants to go into the factories, and by 1848 great numbers 
of them were at work in the mills. Later, immigrants from other 
nations to a very great extent replaced the Irish. 

Why, when there was still free land to be had, did families 
settle in the mill villages and become factory workers ? Why did 
the immigrants not take advantage of the opportunities for in- 
dependence offered by the new country? Frequently farm fam- 
ilies came to the mill villages for the same reason that the hill 
folks of the South leave their farms today and go into the mills 
— ^ becau se they increased th eir incomes. Much of the land ofj 
New England was not good farming land. It was hardly pos- 
sible, on many of the New England farms, to make a living. 
Land farther and farther west was made accessible as roads 
were built, but many New England settlers did not want to go 
west, did not want to pioneer into a wilderness filled with dan- 
ger and hardship. And as new lands were opened up they were 
seized upon by land speculators who made it more difficult for 
the immigrants to get land of their own. Then, too, many of 
the immigrants who came to America had worked in factories 
in their old homes. They turned naturally to the same kind of 
work, and formed part of the permanent wage-earning class 
which was growing up in the new country. Eager as many of 
them undoubtedly were to go west, they arrived in this coun- 
try with so litde money that they were forced to find work near 
the port of entry. 

As conditions changed, as factories became an established parti 
of the life of the country, employers assu m ed less an d less re-l 
sponsibility for the welfare of their work ers. Competition in- 
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I creased as the market grew larger, and employers tried always 
to lower their prices by pushing down wages and living stand- 
ards. This was felt not only by the factory workers, but by the 
mechanics and other skilled workers, who found it increasingly 
difficult to become masters and to open shops of their own. More 
and more of them were forced to remain journeymen all their 
lives. Their children became the skilled workers in the fac- 
tories, in the mines, or on the railroads, while the unskilled 
work was done by the more recent immigrants. These changes 
were taking place in the first half of the nineteenth century, A 
permanent wagC'earning class was at that time being created. 
This was preparing the way for our modern factory system, 
which became the controlling system of the country after the 
Civil War. And the increasing pressure upon the standard jof 
^living of the niechania was_^reparing ^Aejvay for the yrade 
unions which ^came the basis of our modern Jabor movement. 

* " Oi course, so long as there was a frontier where land could 
be had for nothing, or for very low prices, there was always a 
means of escape. But by the end of the nineteenth century this 
avenue of escap e was cl osed. At the same time wealth became 
'mnmToncenfiatedint^ of a few, and corporations grew 

in size and strength. It became increasingly difficult for men 
to get out of the working class. More and more people had to 
depend entirely on wages for their living. Individual workers 
could no longer hope to compete with the great industries; they 
could no longer hope to save enough money to start in business 
or in industry for themselves. Think of how much more diffi- 
cult it is today for a worker to get money enough to open a 
factory of his own, making textiles, or machinery, or steel, than 
it was a hundred years ago, when all factories were small. 

Despite these changes, the n mh that America is the land of 
opportunity has not yet died. This myth has hindered the growth 
of a strong trade union movement through which workers could 
protect themselves. It has prevented workers in the United States 
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Because workers have been told over and over in the schools, in 
the newspapers, in the churches, that they may become rich and 
successful if they work hard and save their money, this country 
has fallen far behind every other industrial country in the world 
in developing social and labor legislation, and in recognizing the 
rights of the workers to build up a strong and active trade union 
movement. Workers themselves have failed to see that their 
interests lie in their common strength and common action. 

Nevertheless, every development tending to reduce their stand- 
ard of living has been resented and resisted by certain groups 
of workers. The result has been a workers’ movement which has 
done much to protect at least those workers. Let us turn, then, 
to the story of this movement. 



II 


WORKERS BEGIN TO ORGANIZE 


W HEN workers in this country first began to form unions, 
industry was still on_ a local basisj plants were small; 
employers and employees often worked side by side and were 
known to each other. There was then no reason for a national 
organization of workers. The workers thought only of the solu- 
tion of their own immediate problems, and as soon as those 
immediate problems had been solved, or their attempts to solve 
them had failed, the unions were allowed to die. For many years 
unions came and went,„remaining in existence for a short rime 
pnly;. It takes experience and training to establish and guide 
lasting unions. Before workers can see their need for such uni on.-! 
they must realize that they form part of a permanent wage- 
earning class; that they have common interests to protect; that 
their only hope of bettering their condition is through their own 
efforts. For two centuries it vyas so easy for a worker in this 
country "t^ecome independent, either on a farm or in a bush 
ness^his own^that he saw' little reason, for the creation of”! 
labor movement. 

The first attempts to form labor unions were not made, as 
might have been expected, by the workers in the textile fac- 
tories, but^ by skilled workers in th e l arger t owns and cities. 
The labor movement, in fact, developed much in advance^! 
the factory system. As small shops, employing skilled workers, 
gradually grew in number, they brought skilled workers to- 
gether and gave them the opportunity they had not had before 
of talking and planning together. At this time, too, wages of 
the skilled workers were continuously falling, while the great 
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growth in the textile and other factories, creating a constantly^ 
growing demand for unskilled labor, caused the wages of the 
unskilled to rise. It did not take long, under the circumstances, 
for the skilled workers to see that their interests were the same, 
and to realize that if they acted together they had more strength 
than when each one of them alone tried to deal with the em- 
poyer. 

From the realization that the workers in one shop had a com- 
mon cause, and must act together, it was but a step to the real- 
ization that all skilled workers in the same trade in a town or 
city must act together to protect their wages and working con- 
ditions. They saw that, if one employer in the city reduced wages 
and sold his goods at a lower price, other employers very soon 
followed him; if one employer tried to substitute cheap prison 
labor for skilled workers, and thus reduce his labor costs, other 
employers in the same city and the same trade shortly tried the 
same thing. If one employer tried to replace his skilled workers 
with unskilled men and women, or with apprentices to whom 
he could pay lower wages, other employers followed his ex- 
ample. The first unions formed were thus made up of workers 
in a craft or trade in one city. The cordwainers (or shoemakers) 
in Philadelphia, the carpenters in New York, the printers of 
New York and Philadelphia, the shoemakers in Boston were 
among the first to organize. The cordwainers of Philadelphia 
organized in 1792 and conducted a strike in 1799. In New York, 
the printers established the Typographical Society in 1794, and 
five years later the Franklin Typographical Society came into 
existence in Philadelphia. 

The period of purely local craft union organization began 
about 1790, and lasted until 1826. During this time many such 
unions sprang up, though few of them managed to live more 
than a few years. Only the shoemakers and the printers had 
continuous organization. There was at first no attempt on the 
part of these local craft unions to act together. Even unions of 
workers in the same craft but in different cities did not see that 
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their interests were in any way the same. In part this was due, 
of course, to the fact that there was so little communication 
between cities or localities and, therefore, Uttle competition be- 
tween goods made in one city and those made in another. Not 
until after 1830 did workingmen in any place feel seriously the 
competition from other cities. 

But even acting separately the local craft unions were able 
to accomplish much for their members. They were concerned, 
of course, with increasing wages and shortening hours of work. 
They were even more concerned, however, with the attempt to 
control apprenticeship and to stop the increasing use of “in- 
ferior” workmen which arose because regulations governing ap- 
prenticeship had not yet been adopted. It was during these years, 
in the shoemakers’ and printers’ unions, that definite trade 
union policies and tactics began to appear. The first attempt 
at collective bargaining was made in 1799 by the Cordwainers of 
Philadelphia, to be followed ten years later by the printers in 
New York. part they were 

unorganized or spontaneous, and the strike was not yet accepted 
by the union s as a recog nized weapon. Most of the unions ha^ 
benefit features to provide aid to their members in case of illness 
and death. 

That the unions were effective was evidenced by the fear with 
which employers looked upon them, and the methods employers 
used to prevent workers from joining. Then, as today, employers 
turned almost immediately to the courts to help them in the 
fight against the unions. The courts found a way to help when 
they declared that it was iUegal for workers to band together 
to raise wages, and thatjinions formed fo£ such a pprpose were 
“criminal conspiracies.” One judge in Hiiladelphia, in 1806, de- 
aSred" in a case brought by an employer against shoemakers 
who had formed a union, that, “A combination of workmen to 
raise their wages may be considered in a twofold point of view: 
one is to benefit themselves . . . the other is to injure those who 
do not join their society. The rule of law condemns both” 
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Many unions were forced during those early years to defend 
themselves against the charge of criminal conspiracy. There are 
records of at least six such cases against shoemakers’ unions 
alone before 1826. 

The weakness of the early unions was increased by this fight 
in the courts, and most of them soon disappeared. The depres- 
sion that set in after the War of 1812 added to their difficulties. 
For a time it looked as though the workers’ attempts to form 
unions had met with complete failure. But as prosperity gradu- 
ally came back in 1820, signs of new life and activity appeared. 
Prosperity brought an increased need for workers. This, in turn, 
led to many demands on the part of the workers for higher 
wages and shorter hours. The struggle began to assume a sharper 
oudine. It was not, as in England, a fight against the factory 
system, but essentially a fight of the handicraftsmen against the 
breakdown of apprenticeship and increased division of labor. 
Tailors, hatters, house and ship carpenters, painters, stonecutters, 
weavers, nailers, and cabinetmakers again organized fairly stable 
unions. 

Little by little, workers realized that their organizations could 
not survive if each small union continued entirely separated 
from other unions. Transportation and communication between 
cities were still very difficult and uncertain, and so the first at- 
tempts on the part of the various local craft unions to work 
together were made on the basis of city or locality rather than 
on that of the kind of work done. In the period from 1827 to 
1837 the isolated craft unions in the same city began to meet 
together to discuss ways and means of helping and co-operating 
with each other. Out of those meetings was formed what we 
know today as the city central of trade unions, or the central 
trade and labor council, which brings together all the unions 
in a given city or a given locality. The first city central to be 
formed (in 1827) was the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Asso- 
ciations of Philadelphia, made up of all organized workers in 
the city. The formation of this association was a very important 
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event in the development o£ the labor movement, and came 
about primarily because of the struggle for the ten-hour day. 
The same kind of amalgamation of the various craft unions 
was soon made in other cities, resulting in the formation of a 
considerable number of city central union organizations. 

As soon as there was a central organization of the vari ous^ 
umbns in a city, the unions could help each other in securing 
their demands. This they did, and tHe first general demand wasj 
for a shorter work day, a demand which had already been 
made by many of die local craft unions, led by the carpenters 
of Philadelphia, who had gone on strike for the ten-hour day 
in May, 1827. Hours of work in all crafts were still from sun- 
rise to sunset. To work less was against the accepted standard 
of the day. This standard was carried over from the farm into 
industrial work. The general feeling was that if a farmer could 
work those hours so could an industrial worker. It did not 
occur to people, apparently, that the kinds of work were dif- 
ferent. Nor, apparently, did it occur to anyone that hours of 
farm work might be reduced. People often go on in accustomed 
ways of thinking when conditions have become different. Be- 
cause this is so, public opinion changes very slowly. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that public opinion was op- 
posed to shorter hours when agitation for the ten-hour day was 
begun by the unions. There was exactly the same opposition in 
the early nineteenth century to the ten-hour day and the sixty- 
hour week that there was in 1933 and 1934 to the thirty-hour 
week. 

The campaign of the unions for the ten-hour day led to many 
strikes. Most of these strikes were unsuccessful, though in some 
places the ten-hour day was established. The failure was a 
great blow to the newly formed city central organizations and 
to the local craft unions of which they were composed. It 
caused the workers to turn away from union action to political 
^actlon.^This quick shift from one kind of organization to an- 
other was typical of the early workers’ movement in this coun- 
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try. In 1828 the Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations of 
Philadelphia became the first Workingmen’s Party in the United 
States. From Philadelphia the political movement of the work- 
ers spread rapidly to other cities and other labor parties were 
formed, until the political organization of workers took on the 
appearance of a national movement. Among the most important 
of the new organizations was the New England Association of 
Farmers, Mechanics, and Other Workingmen, formed in 1832. 
For the next few years trade union organization was almost 
forgotten, though the campaign for the shorter work day con- 
tinued. This shift to political action was due in large part to the 
fact that by 1830 universal manhood suffrage had been estab- 
lished in almost every state. Property qualifications for the vote 
were by this time removed and workers were convinced that 
by their vote they could change their economic as well as their 
political and social condition. The workers were at, this time 
more interested in destroying political and social inequalities 
than they wcie in changing their economic condition. 

" 'Many newspapers of the day supported the political program 
of the workers, and parties sprang up in practically all the states 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean and in states as far west as 
Missouri. The programs of these parties were similar. Their 
demands were for greater leisure; for better educational op- 
portunities for the children of workers; for abolition of the 
compulsory military system; for a more equitable system of taxa- 
tion; for the destruction of monopolies, especially in the bank- 
ing system; for a change in the laws to make imprisonment 
for debt impossible; and for legislation to give workers a first 
claim on property in case of bankruptcy. 

Both the trade union and the workers’ political movements 
arose primarily because workers were becoming aware that they 
did not enjoy equal rights with other citizens; their stand- 
ard of living was cons^ntjj Joeing lowered; they found them- 
sHves^^ehaced by laws unfavorable to their interests, and b^ 
court decisions wHicli were made almost always in the interest 
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of property ow ners^T he workers wanted to become actual and 
active citizens of the new country. For this they knew they must 
have greater leisure and better opportunities for education. Their 
first demand, then, was for a reduction in the hours of work; 
their next demand was for opportunities of education for their 
(children. These demands were in keeping with the belief of the 
workers that the United States meant equal opportunity for all. 
They wanted a free public school system open to all children, 
both rich and poor. The workers were not only the first to fight 
for a system of free education, but they were in part responsible 
for the eventual establishment of what, to the present time, is 
the broadest system of public education any country has ever 
known. 

The first workingmen’s parties, although they were not suc- 
cessful in electing many candidates, were, nevertheless, success- 
ful in bringing to the attention of the public their demands for 
I reforms. Those demands seemed at the time very radical, but 
practically all of the measures the workers supported then have 
been adopted. The system of taxation has been improved; the 
banking system has been changed; imprisonment for debt has 
been stopped; bankruptcy laws have been reformed. These 
changes were not, of course, accomplished all at once. But they 
had their origin in the demands of the workers during the first 
part of the nineteenth century. 

The first political parties of the workers, however, like the 
first unions, did not live long, partly because the workers had 
too little experience to become successful politicians. Most of the 
parties were dead by 1831 or 1832. Again the workers turned to 
?C? 4 ^,Wilisi^New craft unions were formed in Baltimore, in 
New York, in Philadelphia, in Boston, and in many other cities. 
Even women began to organize, and city central unions or 
trades and labor councils were revived. New York took the lead 
in this revival, and a city central was established there in 1833 
under the leadership of John Finch. Cotton textile factory work- 
ers began to organize, and a number of strikes occurred in the 
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textile factories. The unions now looked with disfavor upon 
political action, and confined their attentions entirely to trade 
union activity. Immediate demands were made for higher wages 
and shorter hours. Employers again fought union organization 
in much the same way they had fought the earlier unions. 

As new unions were formed workers took another long step 
toward the creation of a labor movement. They recognized that 
not only did the various unions in one city have the same in- 
terests, but that unions in different cities also had the same in- 
terests — especially unions in the same crafts or trades — and that’ 
they needed something stronger than the city central or purely 
local organization to give them strength against the employers. 
So in 1,8^4 they organized a national Trades’ Union^ Where 
but ten years before they had thought only in terms of local 
craft unions, workers now saw that to protect themselves against 
the growing strength and opposition of employers they must ex- 
tend their organization. Delegates of the trades and labor councils 
of Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Poughkeepsie, Newark, and 
Philadelphia formed the new national union. It was not, of 
course, really national in scope. Nevertheless its formation showed 
that workers were at last becoming aware of the fact that their, 
interests were the same, though they might live in differentj 
parts of the country and work in different crafts or trades. But^ 
t hat consciousness was not yet strong enough to assure a con- 
tinuatipn. of the movement, and by 1837 the national Trades’ 
Union had gone out of existence. The country was again about 
to experience bad times. Unions were again to disappear, and 
for the next ten or twelve years little progress was to be made 
in the development of the workers’ movement. This wavelike 
character of the trade union movement was to be evident again 
and again until 1881 — until the formation of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The conditions for a permanent union movement were to a 
large extent absent until after the Civil War, when the indus- 
trial revolution took place in the United States, resulting in our 
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present industrial system. It was only then that the factory be- 
came the controlling element of the country. A permanent union 
movement can exist only when workers feel that their fortunes 
and the improvement of their conditions depend on organiza- 
tion because they form a permanent class of wage earners, and 
see no way of escaping from that class. Only with the disap- 
pearance of free land in this country and with the growth of 
large-scale industry did a significant number of workers at last 
realize the value of a lasting and a national movement. 

The first trade unions formed were by no means the kind of 
unions we know today. Many changes in aims, in methods, and 
in form of organization were to take place. Nevertheless, run- 
ning through the entire union movement, regardless of the form 
of organization or of the methods used, there have been cer- 
tain broad purposes which can be seen as clearly in the first 
unions as in those of today. Unions have always tried to main- 
tain or increase wages; they have tried to shorten the hours of 
work; to protect the jobs of their members against less skilled 
workers; to maintain, in the case of the highly skilled crafts, 
a monopoly in each particular craft through control of appren- 
ticeship and through high dues; to gain an increasing share in 
the determination of working conditions in plants and mills and 
factories; to secure legislation which will give them legal pro- 
tection against dangerous working conditions and against loss 
in case of injury while at work. Less generally the unions have 
attempted from time to time to secure better educational fa- 
cilities, to outlaw child labor, to secure reform of the judiciary. 
These broader social campaigns, however, have been outside 
rather than a part of the continuing union program. 

From the beginning, in order to accomplish their purposes, 
there developed certain broad methods of union action. These 
are collective bargaining or collective (union) negotiations with 
the employer, which came into general use only as national 
unions were formed, the strike, the boycott, the control of ap- 
prenticeship, arbitration, and the attempt to secure favorable 
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legislation through labor parties or through non-partisan po- 
litical action. Sabotage has been a method used by some unions/ 
but cannot be considered as a method commonly favored by or- 
ganized v^orkers. What do these methods of action peculiar to 
the unions mean and how do the unions proceed in employing 
them ? 

When a group of workers form a union there are always 
demands for improved working conditions which the union 
members want to make of their employer. These demands may 
be for higher wages, or shorter hours of work, or for changes 
in working conditions. There are various ways in which the 
union can proceed in making its demands. One is to approach 
the employer, tell him that a union has been formed, and ask 
him to talk over with union representatives the demands his 
employees want to make upon him. If the employer agrees to 
consider the union’s request, and meets with union representa- 
tives in order to arrive at an understanding or agreement with 
the union, the union and the employer then carry on what is 
known as collective bargainin g or negotiations to determine the 
wages which shall be paid and the working conditions which 
shall be established. The employer will also have certain de- 
mands which he wishes to make of the workers. 

If the collective bargaining is successful, an agreement for a 
certain period of time, fixing wages, hours of work, and work- 
ing conditions will result. Such an agreement is of advantage 
to employers as well as to workers. It gives an employer as- 
surance that he will have the supply of labor he needs, at wages 
which he knows in advance he must pay; it assures him that 
the workers will be qualified to do the work; that he will have 
the co-operation of his employees, who, .through their union, 
take a more responsible position in the plant or factory than 
they can take if they are unorganized. An agreement reached 
between an employer and a union becomes binding upon both, 
and the union enforces the terms of the agreement upon its 
members. This is the most orderly method for a union to pursue 
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in its employer-employee relationships, and the one which has 
been most generally endorsed and practiced by the trade unions 
of the United States. It is also the most orderly method for an 
employer to pursue in his dealing with his employees, but many 
of the more powerful employers have not yet accepted collective 
bargaining. 

If the agreement reached provides that the employer will hire 
only members of the union, it is what is known as a “closed 
shop” agreement. When a closed shop agreement is reached the 
union is given the first chance to fill all vacancies arising in the 
plant; if union members are not available, non-union workers 
may be hired but only on the understanding that they will join 
the union. 

A closed shop agreement is valuable to the unions pr imar ily 
because it prevents an employer from weakening- and snmprimpg 
destroying the union by a gradual replacement of union with 
non-union workers . To an employer the closed shop agreement 
is often desirable as it places full responsibility for supplying 
qualified workers upon the union. 

Many unions do not favor the closed shop agreement. They 
prefer the so-called “preferential shop” agreement, which gives 
the union members preference over non-union members in em- 
ployment but leaves the employer free to hire non-union work- 
ers when the union cannot supply qualified men. In this case 
it is not necessary for the non-union employees to join the union. 

Most of the propaganda of employers against the closed 
shop is completely unfounded in fact. Few unions demand 
such an agreement. Since the method of holding elections to 
determine the collective bargaining agency has been used by the 
National Labor Relations Board (and the labor boards set up 
under the National Recovery Administration) there has been 
an attempt to confuse the union demand for recognition as the 
sole collective bargaining agency with that for the closed shop. 
There is no necessary relationship between the two. Recogni- 
tion as the sole collective bargaining agency means only that the 
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majority union in a plant, a craft, or an industry will be the 
only union with which the employer will enter into an agree- 
ment. Such recognition by no means makes necessary member- 
ship in the union on the part of all employees. This emphasis 
upon recognition of the majority union is nothing more than 
an application to industry of the principle of majority rule with 
which we are so familiar in our poHtical life. Collective bar- 
gaining does not really exist when an employer is free to enter 
into agreements with two or more unions representing factions 
in the same group of employees. 

Collective bargaining cannot, of course, be extended to that 
part of a union’s activities which concerns the relationship of 
workers to the world outside the plant or factory or mine. 
Those activities include the adoption of social and labor legis- 
lation, or the problems which come up in regard to such issues 
as education or housing. 

If an employer refuses to meet with union representatives for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, or if the union and the 
employer cannot reach an understanding on the wages, hours, 
and working conditions which shall prevail, unions have usu- 
ally proceeded to call strikes. Then the striking workers picket 
the plants or mills to prevent, if possible, the continuation of 
work until an agreement between the employer and the union 
has been reached. 

There is, of course, no way in which workers can make their 
strength felt so quickly and so forcefully as through the strike. 
But the strike is recognized by most unions as a weapon to be 
used only in case other methods of action fail A strike means 
loss of wages to the workers; it means that violence and death 
may occur; it means loss to the employer and to the community. 
It is and has always been looked upon by the majority of work- 
ers as a last resort. Of course, a few unions have advocated the 
strike as the principal union method to be followed under any 
and all circumstances; other unions have refused to endorse 
strikes under any circumstances. But the main stream of the 
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( American labor movement has looked upon the strike as a neces- 
sary weapon, to be used only after other methods have been tried. 

In 1936 the sitdown or stay-in strike became known. The 
striking workers may stay in the plant but refuse to work or 
to permit others to work until an agreement has been reached 
with the employer. It is not yet possible to say whether or not 
the sitdown strike will become permanently a part of labor’s 
methods of action, or whether it will be abandoned. Certainly 
this kind of strike puts the workers in a much stronger posi- 
tion than they are in when they leave the plant and picket from 
the outside. As long as the rnen are, inside^the plant, strike- 
breakers cannot be used; violent methods of action on the part 
of the employer, or of the police or the militia, canno t_so.„i:eadilv 
be used because of the danger to company property, and the 
almost certa in injury and death of the men involved in the 
struggle. That this kind of strike action enormously increases 
the union’s strength has already been proved; that it will make 
workers much more conscious of their own power seems cer- 
tain; that employers fear the new method of action as they do 
not fear the conventional strike is evident from their own ac- 
tions and that of the courts and federal and state legislatures. 

The unions soon divided in their opinion of the sitdown 
strike. The Committee for Industrial Organization became 
closely allied with this new strike technique, through its use in 
the rubber and automobile plants — ^particularly in the General 
Motors strike of early 1937. The leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor were slower in committing themselves on the 
new method, but finally decided to denounce it. The danger in 
the sitdown strike lies in the possibility that a factory or plant 
can be tied up by a very small minority of the workers, and in 
the difficulty which unions may have in establishing and main- 
taining union discipline and control in cases of such action by 
minorities. 

Many labor leaders feared, too, that this kind of strike might 
lead to repressive measures on the part of the courts and even 
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to the adoption of legislation limiting the unions’ freedom of 
action. Employers claimed that the sitdown strike constitutes 
illegal seizure of property. It should be remembered, however, 
that employers’ fear of the walkout strike was at one time just 
as great as is their fear of the sitdown strike. The r ight to strike, 
and indeed the right to organize, had to be won against t he most 
determined opposition of employers and of the courts. Ideas of 
tKe~ legality or illegality of methods of acSoirch^ige, and the 
stay-in strike may come to be as accepted a union method as is 
the walkout strike. 

Closely connected with strikes are attempts by persons not 
connected either with the union or the employer to mediate or 
conciliate the differences between union and employer. Media- 
tion or conciliation always implies a compromise on botlTsides. 
It means simply that someone gets the representatives of the 
union and the employer together and helps them work out a 
basis of settlement which both sides will accept. Both the fed- 
eral and many state Labor Departments have bureaus or di- 
visions of conciliation or mediation. 

Picketing is usually carried on in connection with a strike, 
and cannot, therefore, be considered as a method of action in- 
dependent of the strike. The use of pickets serves two purposes. 
Pickets notify the pubUc that a strike is in progress, and attempt 
to prevent customers from buying anything in the establish- 
ment until the strike is settled; more important, they attempt 
to prevent the employment of strikebreakers or “scabs” to take 
the places of the strikers. Unions maintain that the jobs belong 
to the strikers, and that the employer has no right to hire strike- 
breakers in those jobs. In some countries this contention of the 
workers that the jobs are theirs is upheld by law, and the use 
of strikebreakers is prohibited. Employers, on the other hand, 
have always claimed that when workers go out on strike they 
relinquish all right to the job, and that the job may then be 
filled by anyone willing to take it. In this country the courts 
have until recently always upheld the contention of the employer. 
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Under the National Labor Relations Act, however, employers are 
frequently ordered to discharge persons hired in the jobs of the 
strikers, in order to take back the strikers. This can be done 
under that Act only if the strike has been called in protest 
against the employer’s anti-union activities. In a very limited way 
this is recognition that a strike does not destroy the employer- 
employee relationship and that workers do have a right to their 
jobs. 

Picketing has been very severely restricted by the courts . In 
a great many strikes the courts have either limited the number 
of pickets who may be placed at or near a plant in which a 
strike is in progress, or have prohibited picketing altogether. 
This, of course, permits an employer to fill the jobs of the 
strikers without opposition from the striking employees. 

The boycott is a method of action which can be used by unions 
either in connection with a strike or independently of a strike. 
The boycott is a refusal on the part of workers to buy or to use 
the products or the services of a company or plant. Usually to 
be successful a boycott must extend beyond the members of a 
[single union to other union members and even to the general 
I public. If the products of the boycotted plant are sold to work- 
ing people a boycott can often be very effective and force an 
employer to deal with the union of his employees and reach 
an agreement on their demands. The principal form the boycott 
takes today is the union ‘‘unfair” or “We do not patronize” list 
(a list published in union papers of employers who refuse to 
deal with the unions), though in cases of strike it very often 
takes the form of an active campaign against the products of 
the company. 

Workers in skilled trades have always attempted to protect 
j their skill and to control the number of persons entering the 
! trade through regulation of apprenticeship. Regulation of ap- 
prenticeship serves a double purpose. It assures, first, that any 
person entering a skilled trade is really a skilled workman, able 
to maintain the standards set up for that trade; secondly, and 
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of great importance to the workers in the trade, it is used to 
control the number of persons entering the trade, and thus make 
possible maintenance of wages through control of the supply of 
labor. Employers have always seen their own profits menaced 
by the maintenance of high wages for skilled trades. Therefore 
they have always tried to destroy the need for the skill which 
has made high wages possible. This they have usually done by 
causing a split-up or division of the work, or by attempting 
to increase the number of persons employed in the trade so 
greatly that they will be forced to compete against each other ^ 
for jobs, and thus bring wages down. Skilled workers have 
fought both these methods of lowering their wages. Certain 
groups of workers, especially in the building and the metal 
trades, have, through their unions, succeeded in maintaining 
control of the apprenticeship system and of thus controlling the 
supply of labor. 

Other groups of workers have not been able to protect their 
skill, especially workers in what we know today as the mass 
production industries. Formerly where, in many trades, it re- 
quired five, six, or seven years to learn the trade, young workers 
are now brought into the shops and taught in a few weeks or 
months, not the whole trade, but one small part of it. Then 
they are kept at that small part indefinitely. This division of 
labor has almost completely destroyed many of the skills which 
workingmen used to possess. 

V oluntar y arbitration has been accepted by many un ions. 
Compulsory arbitration has been bitterly opposed TArbitration 
means that an outsider is called in to settle a dispute between 
workers and employers by making decisions as to what the 
settlements shall be. When both unions and employers agree 
to arbitrate their differences, the arbitration is voluntary. When 
unions and employers are forced to arbitrate, generally by law, 
the arbitration is compulsory. The unions fought the Kansas 
Industrial Court, the only attempt as yet made to establish 
compulsory arbitration in this country. The State of Kansas 
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in 1919 passed an act making strikes in important industries 
illegal In case of a dispute the parties to the dispute were 
required by the law to refer the questions to the Industrial 
Court and to abide by the Court’s decisions. This law was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and no further 
attempts have been made to establish compulsory arbitration. 
Because of the importance of the railroads to the economic life 
of the country, Congress in the Transportation Act of 1920 and 
the Railway Labor Act of 1926 provided for compulsory inves- 
tigation of disputes before resort to a strike was permitted. This 
still leaves the railway unions free to strike, however, if a satis- 
factory understanding is not arrived at with the roads. The 
greatest strength of organized workers lies in their ability and 
freedom to strike. C^^uLspty^^ arbitration makes any strike 
illeg al^ 

Strongly organized unions, whose members are working under 
union agreements, often have much to gain, however, from arbi- 
tration of differences between the union and the employer. Many 
union agreements provide for arbitration to take care of dis- 
agreements arising in connection with interpretation of the con- 
tract, or to determine wages and working conditions if the 
union and the employer cannot agree upon what they should be. 

Sabotage, seldom advocated openly by workers in this coun- 
I try, is a method of striking on the job, of limiting production 
I either by a deliberate slowing-up of the work or by destruction 
of machines and materials. The word sabotage comes from the 
French word for wooden shoe, or sahot, French workers are 
said to have thrown their wooden shoes into machinery to pre- 
vent production during disputes with .their employers, and— in 
the time of the first introduction of machinery — ^to prevent re- 
placement of men by machines. Employers look with fear and 
^hatred on sabotage as a weapon of the workers; nevertheless, 
employers themselves practice sabotage just as surely as the 
workers do. They often slow down production in order to keep 
prices up, without regard to the need for the goods they make. 
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While sabotage cannot be considered a general method of ac- 
tion adopted by trade unions in this country, it does from time 
to time form a part of trade union action. 

The question as to whether or not unions should confine their 
actions to questions of wages, hours, and working conditions, 
determined by collective bargaining, or should enter into politi- 
cal action, was one which came up in the first unions formed 
and one upon which even yet no agreement within the unions 
has been reached. At times workers have organized both in 
unions and in labor parties; at other times they have turned 
away from political action and tried to limit themselves to purely 
trade union action; at still other times they have seen little to 
be gained through trade unions and have placed all their em- 
phasis upon political organization and action. On t^ whole, the 
attempts of the trade union movement in thi s cou ntr^E^^ 
b^^]^tojoI^[tK^]g^W^F®^^^^^momioratherth^£0- 
litical action. Despite this, however, the unions have been re- 
sponsible for a great many laws protecting workers. 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS 
AND THE WORKERS’ MOVEMENT (1840-1886) 


AS the wage system developed, skilled craftsmen soon found 
jlIl the employers trying to lower wages, to destroy appren- 
ticeship regulations in order to employ unskilled and cheap 
labor, especially of women, children, and convicts, and to 
lengthen hours of work. So the workers began to organize to 
protect their interests. It was natural that the first u nio ns sh ould 
be local craft organization s , because wor kers _wexe_ f jyced_with 
pure ly local problems. Gradually the local craft unions had 
jjlearned to work together in a city or a locality. Then some 
workers began to see that union organization must extend be- 
yond a city or a locality, and some attempts were made to 
establish national unions as early as 1835 and 1836. But there 
was not yet a strong feeling of a common national purpose or 
problem, and the first attempts to extend organization failed. 
Union organization follows the organization of industry, and 
the formation of a national u nion m ovem eiit had t o wai t until 
industry jtself^b^an to develQp,_Qn a national basis . 

By tEe eighteen forties changes taking place in industry and 
in the economic life of the country were bringing changes in 
the conditions workers had to meet. These changes came about 
in large part through the invention of many new machines, 
greatly increased immigration, the building of canals and rail- 
roads, the discovery of gold in the West, and the rapid growth 
of cities. All this brought about the very rapid development of 
factories, and a great increase in the number of persons de- 
pendent on wages. 
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Before 1840 only one industry, textile manufacture, had a well- 
developed factory system. After that year machines began to 
play a rapidly increasing part in our economic life, and the 
factory began to take the place of the small shop in many in- 
dustries. The invention of the sewing machine in 1846, for ex- 
ample, brought a complete revolution in the clothing industry. 
At about the same time a similar change was taking place in 
the shoe industry, and changes in other industries soon followed. 

When gold was discovered in California in 1848, and when 
a rush to the West began, prices rose rapidly both because of 
the increased amount of gold in the country, and because of 
the increased demand for goods as the West was setded. Higher 
prices made life harder for the worker, but at the same time 
they led to the establishment of new industries, as well as to 
the expansion of those already established. Capital in manufac- 
turing increased from a quarter of a billion dollars in 1840 to 
a billion dollars in i860. Cotton spindles in use during the same 
period almost doubled in number, and the amount of cotton 
consumed increased more than three times. The number of 
workers in the cotton textile industry increased from 72,000 to 
122,000. Other industries, especially iron and coal, grew as 
rapidly. The United States, in this period, was beginning to 
develop into a manufacturing and industrial country, though 
the real industrial expansion was to come later. 

It is often said that the industrial revolution in this country 
took place only after the Civil War. This is another way of 
saying that the factory, long a part of our industrial life, be- 
came in the last part of the nineteenth century the characteristic 
of our national industrial life. The factory developed into a fac- 
tory system; we became a manufacturing country, rather than 
a country dependent in large part upon agriculture. It was in 
those years that the large-scale, mass production industry with 
which we are so familiar today began to appear. The most pow- 
erful industrial nation the world has ever known, the most 
highly developed capitalistic system the world has ever known, 
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were in the making in those years, to be developed even more 
rapidly in the early years of the twentieth century. 

Industrial expansion of course called for more and more 
workers. To meet this demand immigrants were coming into 
the country in ever increasing numbers. Not only were men 
and women attracted to this country by the promises of wealth 
and independence which it held out to them, but Europe was 
undergoing many changes which tended to push people out to 
the new world. In some countries unsuccessful revolts against 
the governments forced those who had taken part in the re- 
volts to flee; in Ireland the potato famine added to the already 
difficult position of the vast number of poor, and the United 
States seemed to offer opportunities they could never hope for 
in their own country. In the ten years from 1821 to 1830 only 
143,439 persons had come into the country as immigrants; but in 
the period from 1841 to 1850, 1,713,251 immigrants entered and 
in the next ten years the number had increased to more than 
2,500,000. Beginning about 1840, too, the character of immigra- 
tion changed. Unskilled laborers, rather than farmers or skilled 
workers, began to come in large numbers. And for the first 
time workers realized that the immigrants threatened their 
standard of living. This was in part because the panic of 1837, 
and the depression which followed, had brought about great 
unemployment with consequent cuts in wages. 

As immigrants poured in and as industries grew, cities in- 
creased very rapidly in size. The city of Philadelphia grew from 
360,000 in 1840 to 670,000 in i860, and the population of New 
York increased in the same twenty years from 410,000 to 910,000. 
Of course the cities were not prepared for such an influx of 
people. Living conditions grew steadily more terrible. An inv es- 
tigation of conditions in New York City during th ose years ”qf 
rapid growth showed that thousands of people were livin g in 
cellars, begging for food, willing to work for any wages they 
could get, and thus forcing wages down in most “of the t rades. 
At the same time the cost of living was constantly rising, and 
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poverty and suffering increased. Conditions in our cities were 
rapidly becoming like those of England before and during the 
industrial revolution in that country. 

And still the United States was a young country, with mil- 
lions of acres of very fertile land yet unclaimed. Why were the 
people living under such conditions in the overcrowded cities, 
when land was to be had? One reason was that public lands 
could no longer be had just for the taking as had been true 
earlier. By the middle of the nineteenth century the government 
was selling the land at two dollars an acre, and many of the 
immigrants were too poor to buy land at that price, cheap as it 
seems today. Moreover the land was out in the wilderness. It 
meant going west and pioneering before a living could be made. 
Many of the people coming to this country were unfitted for 
a pioneering life; they had been born and reared in cities; they 
knew nothing of farming; they had no money to get beyond 
the port of entry. So increasingly they stayed in the cities, and 
added to the number of factory workers. Many immigrants, of 
course, continued to push on to the West, to take up the land, 
and to become independent. And the existence of millions of 
acres of unfarmed land continued to play a great part in the 
demands and in the lives of the working people. But free land 
no longer offered an escape to any man who did not want to 
become a wage worker, as it had done earlier. 

At first the workers were dazed and bewildered by the changes 
which they saw taking place so rapidly in industry and in the 
economic life of the country. They refused to believe that the 
new order of things was here to stay, and as hard times cpn- 
tinued^ they jturne m organization as a way out of the diflScul- 
ties created by the new order. But the organizations were dif- 
ferentTrom those which had been built up earlier by skilled 
workers to solve their own immediate problems. Now workers 
began to organize in protest against the wage system which 
was so rapidly taking shape, urged on by a feeling of soc ial urn 
rest and dissatisfaction. The new organizatlbhThSTas their aim 
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either the reform of the wage system or its replacement by a 
socialistic or co-operative system, and were based upon political 
action as well as co-operation. 

The ideas of socialism were coming into the country from 
Europe as immigration increased, and many of the new unions 
urged the common ownership of tools, the establishment of 
common workshops, self-employment and mutual aid, and the 
establishment of socialist or communistic communities. The 
idea of the co-operative workshop, where they could be their 
own employers and their own bosses, appealed to the workers 
as being peculiarly in harmony with their ideas of the new coun- 
try. The new unions expressed an entirely different point of 
view from that of the earlier craft unions, which were created 
to deal with individual employers on the subject of wages, 
hours, and working conditions. Nevertheless, they continued 
the attempts to secure reduced hours of work and better work- 
ing conditions, though the attempts were now made through 
political rather than through trade union action. Industrial con- 
gresses were called in 1845 and annually for the next few years, 
for the purpose of influencing state legislatures to pass reform 
laws. New Hampshire adopted the first ten-hour law in 1847. 
This law, like others which followed, was poorly drawn and 
difficult to enforce. The industrial congresses were supported 
imore strongly by reformers outside the working class than by 
[workers themselves. 

The new theories of co-operation and of socialism were put 
to the trial in the period between 1840 and 1850. Co-operative 
workshops, in which the workers were self-employed, were 
founded by the shoemakers of Lynn, Massachusetts, by the 
seamstresses of New York, by the molders of Philadelphia, and 
by many other groups. Few of them were successful. Nor were 
the socialistic communities established during the same period 
any more successful than the co-operative workshops. Neverthe- 
less the idea that producers’ co-operatives offered a way out of 
the increasing difficulties and limitations the workers met in the 
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wage system continued to have a powerful effect upon the i 
workers’ movement until the eighteen eighties, although many 
workers were turning away from this kind of movement, back; 
to trade unionism, by 1853. 

During this period, when the principal concern of labor was 
the establishment of co-operatives, land reform was of great in- 
terest to the working people. This, like the co-operative move- 
ment, was an attempt to escape from the developing wage sys- 
tem. Plans for the equal division of the land were proposed. 
Under the motto of “Vote yourself a farm” a homestead move- 
ment arose. The homestead movement met strong opposition 
from manufacturers, capitalists, and landowners of the East 
and the South, because grants of government land to setders 
would decrease the number of workers, and those remaining 
in the factories might demand higher wages. But the campaign 
for a more liberal land policy was carried on, and was finally 
successful. In 1862 the Homestead Act was passed by Congress, 
giving 160 acres of land to a settler under easy terms of settle- 
ment. Before the passage of that Act, however, the attempt to 
change the wage system or to replace it by a co-operative system 
had given way very largely to a reorganization of local craft 
unions and the beginning of national craft unions. Voluntary 
co-operation, mutual aid, socialistic and communistic setdements 
and communities had failed to check the extension of the wage 
system, and workers again began to organize to protect their 
interests within that system. Nevertheless, the idea of the co- 
operative workshop as the solution for labor’s problems was by 
no means dead. 

Skilled craftsmen were the first to abandon the philosophy of 
idealism and humanitarianism which had been guiding the labor 
movement. By 1855 they had turned again to the earlier form 
of the local craft union. Again unions were formed for the pri- 
mary purposes of increasing wages, shortening hours of work, 
and improving working conditions, but again depression, be- 
ginning in 1857, almost destroyed them. At the same time in- 
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terest in the slave question^ and the movement west to the gold 
fields, made union organization difficult. It was to be expected, 
of course, that as local craft unions were revived they would 
renew their attempts to unite in city central organizations. Gen- 
eral assemblies of the unions in the different trades were again 
held in many cities, and again the local unions worked together 
on a city or a small locality basis. 

Although in the earlier craft movement there had been little 
reason to extend organization beyond a city or a small locality, 
an attempt had been made to bring unions of different locali- 
ties together as early as 1827, when the Mechanics’ Union of 
Trade Associations had been formed. That union had lived only 
a short time and workers had turned to political movements. 

Now, however, workers began to see that they must organize 
on a much broader basis if their unions were to live and to 
deal successfully with employers. In this realization is to be 
found the beginning of our modern tra^de union movement. It 
came about largely because of the changes which were taking 
place in industry and in transportation. Markets were no longer 
local but national. In i860 there had been in existence only 
30,793 miles of railroads. These were local roads. In 1867 the 
country was joined from coast to coast by the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and in the next two decades the country was to be 
made one great unit by the building of railroads connecting 
the large cities with the small towns and with the rural dis- 
tricts. The railroads rapidly brought into competition products 
manufactured in different cities and in different parts of the 
country. This made some kind of common action essential 
among the workers in the same craft in different parts of the 
country. Now, when workers in one city went out on strike, 
employers could easily call in workers in the same trade from 
other cities; or employers in other cities could send their prod- 
ucts into the locality of the strike. Shoes made in Boston, for 
example, soon competed all through the country, even in the 
West, with those of Philadelphia, and a strike in a Boston shoe 
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manufacturing plant could have little permanent value in im- 
proving conditions until conditions in the Philadelphia plants 
were also improved. At the same time, because travel had be- 
come so much easier, competition for work became much keener. 

Between 1850 and i860 workers in many trades felt the need 
to unite their local craft unions into national craft unions. Cor- 
respondence grew up between the unions in the same trade or 
craft in different parts of the country. The railroads made this 
contact between the local unions easier. The printers in 1850, 
the stonecutters in 1853, the iron molders and the machinists, 
and blacksmiths in 1859, formed inter-city or “national” craft | 
unions. Each of these unions had for its purpose the main- 
tenance of high wages for the members of its own craft only, 
the control of the supply of labor in the trade or craft, the 
protection of union members against the less skilled workers 
who, because of the increasing use of machinery, threatened 
the jobs of the skilled ti?,orkers. This protection the unions gave 
through control of apprenticeship, through the building up of 
strike benefit funds, by limitation of the number of union mem- 
bers through high initiation fees, through the establishment of 
union employment ofiices and the closed or union shop, under 
trade agreements reached through collective bargaining, which 
began to be practiced fairly generally. 

The first effect of the Civil War was to bring about a de- 
crease in union members. In 1862, however, the unions began 
to grow. There were frequent strikes and during the prosper- 
ous years of 1863 to 1866 the growth of both local and national 
craft unions proceeded at a great pace, although the local or 
city central organizations were still the most characteristic form 
of organization. By 1870 there existed at least thirty-two national 
craft unions. Some of these unions even took on the character 
of international unions, because they had local unions in Canada. 
During these years, also, employers began to organize employer/ 
national associations ^Tight the^linioiw. ^ yet there was no 
general reco^ition of the fact that the various national craft or 
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trade unions had common purposes and common interests, and 
could increase their strength if they joined together in a na- 
tional organization. Here and there, however, were workers 
who saw the value of a national labor movement. A successful 
attempt, which, however, did not result in a permanent union, 
was made to create such a national organization in 1866, when 
the National Labor Union was formed in Baltimore. 

This union faced great difficulties from the beginning. It en- 
tered immediately into a fight for the eight-hour day. It be- 
came involved in the questions of paper money which arose 
after the Civil War; it was torn by dissension on the question 
of whether or not it should take part in political ac tion by form- 
ing its o wn political party, or should confine itself to ec onomic 
Sioh^mny T^Ohe the loanonal craft unions withdrew, 

until by 1871 there was only one national union left in the 
organization— that of the shoemakers. In the next year the Na- 
tional Party was formed, and the National Labor Union dis- 
appeared. The history of this attempt to broaden the labor move- 
ment was thus similar to that of the first attempt made in 
1827. Again the workers had been drawn into the political ac- 
tivities of other groups, especially those of the farmers organ- 
ized in the Grange, on the paper money issue. Again the union 
movement declined. The year 1873 marked the beginning of 
a period of great suffering for the working class, because of 
depression which the country did not succeed in shaking off 
until 1879. 

The formation and failure of the National Labor Union had 
little effect upon the railroad workers, who were already devel- 
oping a labor movement of their own with little relationship 
to the more general movement. Nor did the depression which 
began in 1873 have so serious an effect upon the railroad unions. 
The locomotive engineers organized in 1863, the railway con- 
ductors in 1868, the locomotive firemen in 1873, to be followed 
by the brakemen in 1883. With these unions began the inde- 
pendent railroad organization which has continued in the four 
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great railway brotherhoods of engineers, jfiremen, conductors, and 
trainmen. The unions of railroad workers were concerned, at 
first, primarily with mutual benefit, although they went on strike 
a number of times. Because the American Federation of Labor 
was more militant they refused to aJfiliate with it. Later, when 
the railroad workers themselves became increasingly militant, 
they were stronger than the Federation and had nothing to gain 
by affiliation with the weaker group. The Brotherhoods have 
become the best example of “business” unions in this country. 
They were the first unions to secure legal protection for their 
members against discrimination for union activities. They fought 
a long battle against company unionism and other forms of em- 
ployer opposition, in which they were successful. 

During the depression which began in 1873 prices tumbled 
and employers found their profits disappearing. And so em-l 
ployers and their associations began a tremendous drive to re-' 
duce wages and destroy the unions. Workers fought back with 
the only weapon they had, the strike. This period, therefore, 
was one of many bitter strikes, among which those of the rail- 
road workers in 1877 were the most outstanding, principally 
because they were accompanied by a great deal of violence. The 
blacklist was used everywhere in all industries, and workers who 
struck could not find other jobs. Under these circumstances, 
many workers felt that open unions could have little to offer 
them, and could not hope to succeed — and they organized secret 
associations. Some of these secret organizations, like the Molly 
Maguires among the anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania, be- 
came nothing but terroristic groups. Others attempted to carry 
on real trade union activity in secret. One of these secret societies 
was the Noble Order of the Emights of Labor, which became 
later, in the eighteen eighties, the most important labor organi- 
zation yet formed in the United States. 

The Knights of Labor was originally organized in Philadel- 
phia in 1869 by a group of tailors under the leadership of Uriah 
Smith Stephens. The new organization was founded on the 
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principle that “An injury to one is an injury to all.” It had as 
its object the co-operation of all workers without regard to their 
trade or their skill, or lack of skill. J^ot only did the Knights 
of Labor admit all workers to its ranks, but it admitted also 
"the small shopkeeper and the farmer^ It favored co-operation 
to take the place of the wage system; land reform; legislation 
of benefit to workers and farmers and smaller employers; mutual 
benefits; compulsory arbitration and the oudawing of strikes 
and boycotts; it approved, in fact, “any action that would ad- 
vance the cause of humanity, lighten the burden of toil, or 
elevate the moral and social condition of mankind.” 

At first the new organization grew very slowly. Not until 
1873 was there any organization of the Knights outside Phila- 
delphia. As the Knights grew, however, many members began 
to advocate open rather than secret organization, claiming that 
, secrecy prevented them from taking effective action. In 1878 the 
Knights ceased to be a secret organization. 

In its form of organization the Knights of Labor was com- 
pletely unlike the craft unions. Its real basis of organization 
was the locality or territory, rather than the craft or skill of the 
workers or the industry in which they were employed. The 
local union of the organization was called the assembly. The 
assemblies for the most part took in workers of all skills and 
all crafts or trades. Some, however, especially later, were made 
up of workers in one trade only. A local assembly was required 
to have at least ten members, three-fourths of whom had to be 
wage workers. The local assemblies were organized into dis- 
|trict assemblies, similar to the city central organizations of the 
|craft unions, though the district assemblies often extended be- 
yond one city to an entire locality. In theory the Knights of 
Labor was highly centralized, the General Assembly or the na- 
tional body having power to make and amend the laws of the 
organization and to tax members for its maintenance. The chief 
officer of the organization was known as the “Grand Master 
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Workman.” This ofSce was held by Terence Powderly for many 
years. 

Working in the open, the Knights of Labor grew at an amaz- 
ing pace. Its power soon became very great. It became more 
aggressive in its action and led a great many strikes. Employers 
rapidly withdrew from its ranks, terrified at the strength of the 
growing organization. That terror increased when, in 1885, the 
Knights forced the most powerful and most unscrupulous capi- 
talist of his time, Jay Gould, to sign an agreement with one of 
its unions. Members of the Knights threatened a strike on all 
the railroads controlled by Gould who, to prevent the strike, 
agreed to meet the union and make a settlement. The publicity 
given to the Knights of Labor as a result helped them to ob- 
tain even greater success. Now for the first time great numbers 
of unskilled workers came into the organization. Industrial 
expansion was proceeding at a tremendous rate. The factory^ 
system had become established. This led to an increase in the 
number of semi-skilled and unskilled workers, who found them- 
selves helpless while unorganized, to protect themselves against | 
low wages and poor working conditions. The Knights joined 
the trade unions in their fight for the eight-hour day, for which 
many strikes were called. 

One of those strikes led in 1886 to the Haymarket Riot in 
Chicago. The riot grew out of the strike called by the employees 
of the International Harvester Company, in the course of which 
a worker was killed. To protest this action, a meeting was called! 
for May 3, 1886. As the meeting ended some unidentified per-r 
son threw a bomb, as a result of which a number of people 
were injured. Eight persons (all of whom were anarchists) were 
arrested and charged with the crime. Although it was not proved 
that they were guilty they were convicted and sentenced to hang; 
the sentence, however, was carried out in only four of the eight 
convictions. This riot and the convictions which marked the col- 
lapse, for the time being, of the eight-hour movement, have been 
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used by workers all over the world as the basis of an international 
labor day, celebrated each May first. 

The Knights of Labor reached the height of its power in 
ii886, when it had a membership of between six and seven hun- 
•dred thousand. Then it began to lose heavily in membership 
and in power. Why was this so? Students of the labor move- 
ment do not agree on the answer. Some blame the leade rship 
of the Knights : s ome blame its higMv centrali zed form of or- 
ganizatio n. Others point to more basic difficulties. They say 
that the rap id gro wth of the Knights contributed to its down- 
fall; they stress t'Enact that there was struggle within the 
organization between skilled and unskilled workers. Still others 
say that the Knights of Labor disappeared because it failed to 
recognize the conditions which existed in, industry. It tried fb 
organize employers and workers in one union, at the very timp 
when workers were first becoming aware of the fact that they 
belong to a group whose interests are in conflict with the in- 
terests of employers; it tried to bring together skilled and 
unskilled workers without reference to the industry in which 
they were employed; it was idealistic rather than practical in 
its approach to the problems of the workers. When the Knights 
of Labor failed, it represented the last attempt of the workers 
of this country to solve their problems through idealistic, wel- 
fare, uplift organization. 

The first members of the Knights to withdraw were the em- 
ployers and the farmers; then increasingly the skilled workers 
saw that their interests could be protected only through unions 
of their own crafts. They left the Knights to form such unions, 
or to join craft unions already established. Many unskilled 
workers were recent immigrants who had come to this coun- 
try expecting great improvement in their economic conditions. 
Their first contact with American industrialism had been so 
unexpectedly terrible that they were eager to go into the mass 
movement of the workers. But when their membership in the 
Knights failed to improve their conditions, they withdrew to 
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pursue for themselves as individuals the attempt to better their 
conditions. The relendess struggle which employers waged 
against the Knights of Labor was undoubtedly another impor- 
tant factor in its decline. Employers had organized into strong 
associations, and were determined to break up the organization 
of the workers. They were, as a matter of fact, much more 
frightened of the Knights of Labor than either its membership 
or its strength justified. Wholesale lockouts were resorted tpj 
agreements were broken; the blacklist flourished. The labor spy 
and the strikebreaking detective agency came upon the scene 
IS new devices in the employers’ fight against unions. Strikes un- 
dertaken by the Knights of Labor in 1886 and 1887 were un- 
successful, and membership continued to decline. 

While the Knights of Labor were having such a spectacular 
rise to publicity and power, skilled craft workers were steadily 
perfecting their own craft organizations. In 1881 the national 
craft unions formed the Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States and Canada, which, in 1886, 
became , the ^American Federation of Labor. This was the sec- 
Dnd attempt of the national craft unions to create a central 
organization, the first attempt having failed when the National 
Labor Union went out of existence. The new Federation was 
a loose, decentralized organization, recognizing the trade auton- 
omy of each of the national craft unions, and definitely opposed 
to the broad socialistic and political ideals of the Knights ofi 
Labor. It was to be expected that the new Federation would 
come into conflict with the Knights, though for a few years 
the two organizations made many efforts to work together, de- 
spite the great differences in their make-up and purposes. 

For a time, indeed, the Knights had helped to reorganize 
many of the existing national unions, and to organize new 
unions. As the trade unions increased in number and in strength, 
however, the Knights of Labor undertook to absorb them, and 
antagonism developed between the two groups. This grew after 
the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions was 
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formed, and developed finally into an open and bitter struggle 
for control of the labor movement soon after the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was organized. In a short time the American 
Federation of Labor had won that struggle. The Federation was 
as practical as the Knights of Labor was idealistic. Business-lik^ 
non-political, decentralized in govern nien t, the American Fed- 
^ation of Labor had soon taken the leadership of the organized 
workers of the country. 



IV 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


O N December 8, 1886, at Columbus, Ohio, the ojfficers of 
twenty-five national craft unions, representing over three 
hundred thousand members, met and established the American 
Federation of Labor. Actually, the American Federation of 
Labor was a continuation of the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions of the United States and Canada, 
which had been formed five years earlier, and was created when 
that organization united with a number of independent trade 
unions. The American Federation of Labor recognizes this and 
celebrates 1881 as the year of its foundation. 

With the organization of the American Federation of Labor 
began ouf present-day labor movement- The formation of the 
Federation came about as the result of the economic and indus- 
trial events of the period; that it was formed at the particular 
time, however, was due also in part to the efforts of one man, 
Samuel Gompers. It is difficult to determine how much the 
founding of the permanent, national labor organization was 
due to the work of Gompers and how much to the awakening 
of the workers to their changing economic position as industry 
grew and developed, and to their recognition of the fact that 
they must organize to meet the new industrial conditions. It is 
certain, however, that Gompers saw more clearly than most 
workers at the time the effects of the changing industrial order 
upon the working class. 

Gompers was born in England of Dutch-Jewish parents. He 
went to work in England as a cigar maker when still a very 
young child, and at fourteen came to the United States. Here 
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he continued at his trade of cigar making. Trade unionism was a 
passion with him. He saw in unions the only hope for better 
conditions for working men and women. He believed that craft 
skill was the only basis upon which workers could organize. 
Gompers had soon become the leader of the Cigar Makers Inter- 
national Union and, with the exception of one year, was president 
of the American Federation of Labor from 1886 until he died 
in 1924, when William Green, of the United Mine Workers, 
became president. 

In his belief that craft skill was the basis for organization 
Gompers was entirely logical, in view of the organization of 
industry at the time the American Federation of Labor was 
formed. The economic conditions which are today impressing 
upon workers more and more clearly that they have common 
economic and political interests, no matter what their craft or 
their industry, had only begun to appear. In 1886 there were 
as yet few industries using large numbers of unskilled or semi- 
skilled workers; the machine had only begun to break work 
up into small operations which unskilled workers could do; it 
had only begun to take work from skilled men and make them 
conscious of the competition of the unskilled. Few industries 
were as yet national in scope. Most of them were based on craft 
skills. 

Despite all this, however, even at the time of the organiza- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor on craft lines, there 
were many workers who opposed the craft form of unionism, 
and argued either for a union such as the Knights of Labor, or 
for industrial unionism in which all the workers in any one in- 
dustry become members of one union, without regard to the 
kind of work they do. The advocates of industrial unionism 
then advanced much the same arguments in its favor which the 
industrial unionists advance today, but those arguments have 
been given added strength with the changes in industry which 
have taken place since the American Federation of Labor was 
formed. The supporters of industrial unionism claimed then. 
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and have continued to claim, that unions must change to meet 
the changes in industry; that as skill disappears because o£ the 
use of machines and because work is constantly being broken 
up into smaller jobs, that as unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
take the places of skilled workers, skill as a basis of union or- 
ganization becomes meaningless; that as industries become na- 
tional in scope unions must also become nation-wide; that in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining and industry-wide agreements 
must take the place of the agreements covering one shop or one 
craft. 

But there were relatively few workers who argued for indus- 
trial unionism at the time the American Federation of Labor 
was formed, because there were relatively few workers yet af- 
fected by the competition of the unskilled and by the extension 
of industry on a national basis. The idea of a union such as 
the Knights of Labor, based neither on skill nor industry, was 
much more widespread than was that of the industrial union. 
With the emphasis given to industrial unionism by the activi- 
ties of the Committee for Industrial Organization, some oppo- 
nents of industrial unionism claimed that the Knights of Labor 
was an industrial union and that its failure was proof that in- 
dustrial unionism could not endure. The Knights of Labor was 
not an industrial union. It organized no more on the basis of 
industry than it did of craft. It organized on the assumption 
that the interests of all workers, of small businessmen and of 
farmers, are the same and that they must unite against wealth 
and monopoly. Nor were the aims of the Knights of Labor in 
any way comparable to those of industrial unionism. 

There are certain general ideas, purposes, and methods of ac- 
tion which the American Federation of Labor accepted at the 
time of its formation or in the first years of its life, which 
have characterized the main stream of the labor movement in 
this country. These are, briefly, acceptance and active support 
of the capitalist system, in contrast to many of the workers’ or- 
ganizations which had preceded it, and which had as their prin- 
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cipal purpose the destruction of the capitalist system by the 
establishment of some kind of co-operative or socialist society; 
reliance upon the economic strength of the workers, rather than 
upon legislation and government help, in consequence of which 
it has always refused to form a labor party and has either re- 
fused to take any part in political action or has endorsed non- 
partisan political activity; limitation of union demands to those 
for higher wages, shorter hours of work, and better working 
conditions, which meant limitation of union activities to em- 
ployer-employee relationships; use of the union or trade agree- 
ment, arrived at through collective bargaining, in preference to 
the frequent use of the strike or other more militant methods, 
or of arbitration. 

There is, of course, danger in any attempt to describe the 
American Federation of Labor as though it were a single union 
with a single purpose and a unified method of action. Actu- 
ally the American Federation of Labor is a very flexible and 
complex body. In it there have always been representatives of 
every kind of trade union organization; advocates of every pro- 
gram for economic or social change; advocates of direct and 
radical action, and others who oppose any use of the strike or 
other militant methods. No single statement of aims, purposes, 
or methods of action can be true of the entire organization. 

Yet, if we are to try to understand the labor movement as 
it developed, we must do so in terms of the aims, the policies, 
the tactics and beliefs of its controlling groups. That we did 
when we listed above the principal characteristics of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Not all unions in the Federation be- 
lieved the craft basis of organization ' better than the industrial 
basis. There were and had been since the early years of the Fed- 
eration a number of powerful industrial unions in the American 
Federation of Labor. There have always been many persons 
within the Federation who believe that our present economic 
system should be replaced by some kind of collectivist state; 
many who believe that the labor movement can make little 
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progress until it forms its own political party, elects its own 
government officials, and ultimately gains control of the govern- 
ment; there have always been those who believe that direct and 
even violent action should be used, and who oppose the use of 
the trade agreement arrived at by peaceable means. It should not 
be forgotten, then, that when we talk about the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, what it believes and what it stands for, we are 
talking only about the policies and the methods of action which 
have been most frequently followed. 

The American Federation of Labor was formed by national 
craft unions, whose members realized that they could increase 
their strength by having a central organization which would 
make it possible for one national union to support another in 
its fight against employers. But the national unions were not 
willing to give up their independence and their complete trade 
autonomy. So the Federation which they established was a very 
loose organization, with limited powers. In this it was unlike 
the Knights of Labor which had organized on a highly cen- 
tralized basis. The autonomy of the national union was fully 
recognized, and no attempt was made to interfere with the man- 
agement of the national unions. Each union kept its right to 
determine the character of its internal organization, its relation 
to its local unions, its dues, and its activities. Every national 
union has its own constitution and its rules and regulations and 
methods of action, aU of which have grown out of the special 
problems of the workers in the craft or industry concerned. It has 
never been taken for granted within the American Federation of 
Labor that one national union will support another; the relation- 
ship of one union to another has always been one of voluntary 
co-operation when they have worked together. There have been 
many times, of course, when the interests of one union were 
directly counter to those of another, and when each union has 
followed its own interests. 

An executive council was set up by the national unions as 
the governing body of the American Federation of Labor, with 
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members elected in the annual conventions. It is customary for 
the same persons to be elected to the Executive Council year 
after year, just as it is customary for the same men to be elected 
as president and secretary of the Federation year after year. 
While the annual convention is the final authority on all ques- 
tions, the Executive Council exercises great po'wer, as do the 
president and secretary. The power of the Council has steadily 
increased, as greater authority has gradually been assumed by the 
Federation. Centralization of authority in the Federation has 
taken place with especial rapidity since 1933. 

Each national union (some of the unions are called “interna- 
tional” because they have local unions in Canada) is made up of 
local unions. Organization of workers must always begin, 
of course, with the local union. Each national union issues 
charters to local unions within the field or “jurisdiction” 
granted to it by its own charter from the American Federation 
of Labor. A local union of workers in a craft or trade or in- 
dustry in which there is a national union cannot belong to the 
American Federation of Labor except by belonging to the na- 
tional union in the craft or trade or industry. (The only excep- 
tion to this is in case there are not enough persons employed 
in a town or city or locality, in a single craft or trade, to form 
a union; in that case a local union may be made up of members 
of various crafts or trades and affiliated directly with the Fed- 
eration.) If, for example, a group of electricians in Chicago de- 
cide that they could protect their working conditions and wages 
better through a union than they can individually, and form a 
union, they must apply to the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers for a charter if they wish to become a part 
of the American Federation of Labor. When the local union 
is chartered by the national union it will be assisted by the na- 
tional union in its dealings with employers, its agreements will 
be approved by, and in general every phase of its activity will 
be supervised by, the national union. At first local unions had 
a great deal of autonomy, but national unions gradually in- 
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creased their control over their local unions, especially in their 
right to strike without approval by the national officers. 

If, on the other hand, a group of cement manufacturing 
workers in Portland, Oregon, decide that it would be to their 
advantage to form a union, they can apply directly to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor for a charter, because there is no na- 
tional cement manufacturing workers’ union within the Federa- 
tion. The local unions of this kind to which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor grants charters direcdy are known as fed- 
eral labor unions. This kind of union is used by the American 
Federation of Labor chiefly for the purpose of organizing 
workers. The Federation grants charters to federal labor unions 
pending the formation of a national union in the craft or in- 
dustry concerned, and when such national union is formed all 
the federal labor unions chartered directly by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor must become members of the national union if 
they are to remain in the Federation. Many of the present 
national unions have grown out of the organization of federal 
labor unions. In some cases federal labor unions have been 
turned over to existing national unions by an extension or re- 
interpretation of the jurisdiction of the national unions. In this 
way, for example, federal labor unions of lumber, timber, and 
sawmill workers were in 1936 given to the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners. Directly chartered local unions have 
little influence in the American Federation of Labor because 
their voting strength is limited, and are made part of a national 
union as quickly as possible. The Federation has never developed 
satisfactory methods of handling the problems of the local trade 
or the federal labor unions, and has not looked upon such unions 
with favor except as an organizing device, despite the fact that 
they pay much hdgher dues to the Federation than do the national 
unions. 

The funds of the American Federation of Labor come from 
dues paid to it by all affiliated bodies. The national unions pay 
regular dues of one cent per month per member; the local trade 
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and federal labor unions pay thirty-five cents per month per 
member; city and state bodies pay yearly dues without regard to 
the membership. Many national and federal unions have always 
been inclined to pay on fewer members than they actually 
have, except in cases where the national unions are interested 
in getting voting strength in the American Federation of Labor 
convention, when they often pay on more members than they 
have. The American Federation of Labor has always been 
credited by employers with having tremendous sums of money 
at its command, but in reality it has never been wealthy and 
has often been forced to rigid economy. Many of the strong 
national unions have much greater financial strength than the 
Federation itself. Initiation fees and dues are very high in some 
of the unions of skilled workers, and the unions have been able 
to build up large reserves. 

The structure of the American Federation of Labor has 
changed little in the years since its formation. The national 
craft unions remain the controlling bodies. At its 1937 conven- 
tion the American Federation of Labor was made up of 100 such 
national (or international) unions and 1,406 local trade and fed- 
eral labor unions. In addition the national unions are united in 
four different departments, through which the unions in certain 
industries work together. These departments are the Building 
Trades Department, the Metal Trades Department, the Railway 
Employees Department, and the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment— the last named being for the purpose of extending the use 
of the union label. 

It should be remembered that when the first local craft unions 
found it desirable to work together they formed central trade 
and labor councils made up of the various local unions in a 
city or a locality. The American Federation of Labor has con- 
tinued this kind of inter-union organization and all of the local 
unions in a city or a locality are expected to belong to the 
city central body, no matter what their trade or industry may 
bcj mi P9 whether they are members of a national 
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union or directly affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. The city central bodies, of which there were 738 in 
1937, are concerned with the local problems of organized labor 
and with legislation. The officers of the city central body are 
expected to help any union in organizing, conducting negotia- 
tions with an employer, or in any other union business in 
which the union asks for help. They extend beyond the purely 
craft or trade problems of any one union and are important in 
working out a unified local labor policy. The same kind of 
inter-union organization has been extended on a state basis, in 
the State Federations of Labor which have been formed in 
every state. The State Federations are concerned primarily with 
political action and with state and national legislation. 

One power which the American Federation of Labor was 
given by the national craft unions at the time of its formation 
was that of determining the “jurisdiction’’ of each national 
union, subject, of course, to the charter rights of other national 
unions and to its own constitution. This is another way of saying 
that the Federation determines the workers who may be organ- 
ized by each union, subject to these limitations. When a na- 
tional union is granted a charter by the Federation, that char- 
ter gives the union the right to organize only certain, speci- 
fied workers. For example, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America has 
jurisdiction “over all teamsters and helpers, chauffeurs and 
helpers, stablemen and all who are employed on horses, harness, 
carriages or automobiles, in and around stables or garages, 
other than mechanics.” In the same way, every union charter 
contains a definition of the exclusive field in which the union 
may operate. 

In the first years of its life, the Federation divided up the 
fields of work on very vague lines. But industry changed, new 
materials and methods of work came into being, and the divi- 
sions made by the Federation often did not fit the new con- 
ditions. Each union was eager to protect its own interests and 
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to extend its jurisdiction wherever possible, and jurisdictional 
disputes arose. These disputes often led to bitter strikes, which 
cost employers great sums of money, though the employers 
were in no way responsible for the disputes. Jurisdictional dis- 
putes have been particularly numerous and bitter in the building 
and the metal trades, because changes in materials and in meth- 
ods of work have been numerous in those industries. Time 
after time machinery has been set up to prevent such disputes 
between unions. Its inability to prevent jurisdictional disputes 
has been one of the greatest weaknesses of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the entire labor movement has been 
brought into disrepute with the public through the bitter union 
fights which have occurred. Employers often refuse to enter into 
agreements with unions, because of fear that they will be caught 
in union jurisdictional disputes. Increasingly, however, the unions 
have seen how harmful those disputes are and have made more 
serious and much more successful efforts to resolve their con- 
flicting jurisdictional claims in peaceful ways. 

One of the greatest problems of the labor movement has 
been that of leadership. It takes a great deal of training and 
experience to build up and guide a union; union leadership 
must be highly skilled if it is to be successful; a union needs 
full-time, paid officers, who are thoroughly familiar with the 
problems of the union members, and with a knowledge of the 
industry in which the members work. Union officers deal with 
the employer and must know conditions in the industry or 
trade as well as the employer does if they are to succeed in 
their dealings with him. Training in union leadership is long 
and hard, and the rank and file of union members cannot be 
expected to develop the qualities of leadership necessary to the 
successful management of a union. As industry grows more 
complex the demands made upon union leaders increase. When 
factories and shops were small and individually-owned, a union 
officer’s task in reaching an agreement or understanding with 
the employer was simple as compared with that task today, 
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when many unions must deal with great corporations on a 
broad regional or national basis. 

Further, once a man becomes known as a union ojSicial, once 
he comes into conflict with employers in the industry, it is dif- 
ficult if not impossible for him to go back to work in the in- 
dustry. He therefore becomes dependent upon his job as a 
union officer, and so remains in that job year after year. He 
often comes to look upon the job as his by right, and does 
everything he can to keep it. Thus union politics almost in- 
evitably becomes a part of every union officiars training. Union 
oflScials build up their own factions in the unions, through 
which they maintain themselves in power. This very often pre- 
vents the rank-and-file union member from making his voice 
heard in a determination of policies and tactics. This is, of 
course, equally true of unions not in the American Federation 
of Labor. 

While in theory the unions within the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Federation itself, are set up on an entirely 
democratic basis, they have often been, in fact, far from demo- 
cratic in their actual government. The control by permanent 
union officers has always been characteristic of American Fed- 
eration of Labor unions. This is not altogether bad for the 
unions, since it results in much more able and skilled union 
leadership than would result if there were frequent changes in 
officers. It does, of course, make the unions much less flexible 
in policy and in action than they would be under more fre- 
quent changes in leadership. It builds up a group of profes- 
sional labor leaders or union officials, who often see their own 
advantage before they see that of the unions, and who are 
always in danger of losing touch with the problems of the men 
and women in the unions. 

One of the most frequent charges against union officers is 
that they are dishonest and do not keep faith with the unions. 
Of course there have been some instances of dishonesty and 
bad faith among union officers. Some unions have developed 
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into “rackets.” On the whole, union leaders have always been 
sincere men, however, who devote their entire time to their 
jobs at modest salaries. To claim that unions are vicious and 
dishonest, as many employers do, because a few union leaders 
prove to be vicious and dishonest, is as unrealistic as to claim 
that all government is bad because some members of the gov- 
ernment prove dishonest, or that all banking is bad and harm- 
ful to society because some bankers misuse the funds placed in 
their care. 

Before the American Federation of Labor was formed, it had 
become customary for labor unions in this country to ally them- 
selves with various political parties or political campaigns. Gom- 
pers was convinced that the failure of many of the earlier 
unions was due almost entirely to the fact that they had gone 
into politics. He was very suspicious of government interference 
in union affairs, and maintained that workers can get what they 
want more quickly and more effectively through their own 
unions than they can through legislation. Under the leadership 
of Gompers, therefore, the American Federation of Labor almost 
immediately adopted the policy of relying primarily on economic 
activity. This attitude of the Federation toward the government 
was like that of the employers, who also wanted very little in- 
terference with their affairs by the government. 

But Gompers and other leaders soon found that their almost 
complete withdrawal from political action could not be main- 
tained. The American Federation of Labor could not ignore 
proposed laws which might be harmful to workers or refuse 
to work for the passage of laws from which workers might 
benefit. Gompers and many other union officials constantly lob- 
bied for or against proposed legislation; but they were deter- 
mined not to go beyond such lobbying activities, and especially 
were they determined not to form a labor party. Thus the Fed- 
eration evolved the policy of non-partisan political activity: the 
policy of rewarding the friends of labor and punishing its 
enemies. This non-partisan political policy was formally an- 
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nounced by the Federation in 1905 and 1906. To this policy the 
American Federation of Labor still adheres. The policy is based 
on the belief that by throwing the labor vote to a particular can- 
didate friendly to labor, without regard to his party affiliation, 
organized workers are in a better position to get what they want 
than they would be if they had their own candidates in the field. 
How successful this policy has been is still a subject of debate 
within the unions. There were many early attempts to form 
a national labor party, but those attempts were unsuccessful. 
Gompers had the greatest fear of such a party. He believed that 
a labor party would divert the energies of the workers from the 
trade unions. His belief has been shared by most labor leaders, 
and the policy which Gompers and other earlier leaders devel- 
oped has been followed by William Green. Opposition to inde- 
pendent political action through a labor party has also been due 
to the fact that union leaders and union members are allied with 
and loyal to the two major parties. 

While the various policies and methods of action which have 
characterized the American Federation of Labor were being 
formulated in the last years of the nineteenth and the first years 
of the twentieth century, the Federation was having great dif- 
ficulty in surviving. Its first years, particularly, were difficult 
ones. It came into conflict not only with employers, but with 
other groups of workers, especially the Knights of Labor and 
the Socialists. But slowly the Federation gained strength. By 
the beginning of the twentieth century it was a going concern 
and was steadily increasing in membership. Between 1897 
1904, for example, membership in the American Federation of 
Labor increased from slightly over 250,000 to over 1,600,000. Be- 
ginning in 1904 a slight decline in membership occurred, and 
no great increase took place until the period of the World War. 

The period of union growth saw a number of important 
strikes — some successful, some lost. By 1899 workers in the 
bituminous coal mines had secured an agreement; in 1901 the 
steel workers lost a strike against the United States Steel Corpo- 
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ration, and saw an aggressive anti-union policy firmly established 
in that industry; in 1906 the typographical workers went on 
strike for the eight-hour day, which was won in a large part 
of the printing industry by 1908; the teamsters in Chicago lost 
a strike in 1905; the building trades workers in San Francisco 
succeeded in establishing the closed shop in that city; and in 
many other industries decisive struggles between the unions and 
the employers took place. 

The American Federation of Labor also extended the use of 
the boycott with considerable success. Collective bargaining and 
the use of the trade agreement were extended. To counteract the 
unions and prevent their growth, employers also organized very 
extensively. 

During these years, in their attempt to obtain public support 
and overcome the resistance of open-shop employers, the leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor relied greatly upon 
the National Civic Federation. The National Civic Federation 
was an organization of employers, workers, professional men, 
and bankers. Its avowed purpose was to prevent strikes and 
boycotts and to help sell the idea of unionism to open-shop em- 
ployers. The National Civic Federation acted as mediator and 
conciliator, and while it did bring about some adjustments in 
disputes between unions and employers, it resulted in restrain- 
ing the unions more than the employers. A great many mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor denounced the leaders 
for their membership in the National Civic Federation. 

After 1906 the American Federation of Labor became increas- 
ingly aggressive in its lobbying activities and in its support of 
friendly candidates for office. Its greatest contribution in legis- 
lation from that time until the World War it considered to be 
the passage of the Clayton Act in 1914, which it believed freed 
trade unions from the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, and limited the use of injunctions in labor disputes. In 
the first years of this century the American Federation of Labor 
gncceeded in oyer^ojniug opposition and in securing recogni- 
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tion as the American labor movement, and as such it had not 
been seriously challenged until in 1936 the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization was set up by a group of unions within 
the Federation, to develop shortly into what, by 1937, was in 
effect a rival organization. 



V 


OPPOSITION TO THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


S INCE the principal purpose of union organization in this 
country is to increase workers’ strength, and thus give 
workers a recognized place in our industrial life, it was to be 
expected that employers would oppose unions. It was to be ex- 
pected that employers would be alarmed when a permanent 
national labor organization at last took shape, and that they 
would oppose and try to destroy the American Federation of 
Labor. The story of that attempt will be told in a later chapter. 

But criticism of and opposition to the newly formed and 
struggling American Federation of Labor did not come only 
from employers. Many workers who held ideas other than those 
represented by the Federation also fought the new organization, 
both from within and from without. The opposition of workers 
to the American Federation of Labor has, generally, followed 
two broad lines. On one side has been the fight against the craft 
unionist control of the Federation; on the other has been the 
attempt of more revolutionary workers, the Socialists, the Anar- 
chists, the Communists, to use the unions as a means of destroy- 
ing the capitalist system and of creating a new economic and 
social order. In both cases the issue of industrial as opposed to 
craft unionism has been present. 

Industrial unionism is not in itself any more radical or revo- 
lutionary than craft unionism. Industrial unionism proposes to 
organize all the workers engaged in any one plant into a single 
local union, whether the workers are skilled or unskilled, 
whether they operate machines, fire the furnaces, sweep the 
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floors, or are highly skilled mechanics; it then proposes to join 
the local plant unions together in a national union of the in- 
dustry. In these proposals there is nothing essentially more radi- 
cal than there is in craft unionism, and many of the industrial 
unionists have been in complete accord with the aims and the 
policies of the American Federation of Labor. They have wanted 
only to extend organization to always increasing numbers of 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers; they have wanted higher 
wages, shorter hours of work, and better working conditions 
for all workers, unskilled as well as skilled. Industrial unionism 
is much more democratic than craft unionism, which proposes 
to protect only certain groups of workers without regard to the 
conditions under which the larger mass of workers must work 
and live. Industrial unionism assumes a solidarity of all workers, 
it assumes the existence of a working class, which craft unionism 
does not. This kind of organization, also, assumes that a much 
greater change in the distribution of income and wealth must 
be brought about than does the organization of skilled workers 
only. This follows naturally from the fact that industrial 
unionism attempts to secure more income for all workers in 
an industry. Craft unions attempt to secure more income only 
for their members, who may be a small minority in a plant or 
industry. Inherent in industrial unionism is the idea of real 
industrial democracy. 

But while many workers see industrial unionism only as a 
means of extending organization to larger numbers of workers, 
and giving the working class an increasing part in industrial 
life, many others consider it a necessary part of the program 
to overthrow the capitalist system. There has, for this reason, 
been a very close relationship between industrial unionism and 
socialism. Socialists in this country have almost always endorsed 
industrial unions, as have the more radical groups of Anarchists 
and Communists. While all of these groups are revolutionary, 
in the sense that they all work to replace the capitalist state by 
some kind of collective state, they are vastly different in their 
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ideas of what the new state should be and how it should be 
brought about. The Socialists and the Communists favor exten- 
sion of trade unionism and of political power in the hands of 
the workers. Trade unions, they believe, should be formed on 
a larger and larger unit basis, and should use established union 
tactics to secure better working conditions. At the same time, 
through political action, representatives of the workers should 
be placed in power in government positions until the workers 
finally gain control of the government — although Communists 
and some Socialists believe that this final control may come 
only after a war with the capitalist class. The only country which 
claims today to have established a socialist state is Russia. There 
are many instances in other countries of limited socialistic devel- 
opments, where the ownership of railroads or public utilities, for 
example, is taken out of private hands and vested in the state. 

Anarchists have usually endorsed direct and violent action 
against existing governments, and have usually refused to fol- 
low any course which might lead to a betterment of conditions 
under the capitalist system either through trade union or politi- 
cal action. Anarchism is opposed to any kind of governmental 
authority, and proposes only voluntary co-operation or associa- 
tions. 

The theories of modern socialism were developed by Karl 
Marx and his friend and co-worker, Friedrich Engels. In 1848 
Marx and Engels published a little pamphlet called the Com- 
munist Manifesto, in which they urged workers, all over the 
world, to unite as a class in the struggle against the capitalist 
class. Socialist (and communist) programs are based upon this 
division of all people into two classes, the workers and the em- 
ployers, or capitalists. The struggle between these two classes 
the Socialists call “class war.” Change in our economic and so- 
cial system, Socialists believe, can come only from the struggle 
between those who own the means of production, the capitalists, 
and those who own nothing, the workers. Marx and Engels 
emphasized the fact that development of industry would make 
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wage workers the most numerous group in society; that because 
of their numbers, and because of the work they do, this group 
would become powerful enough to establish conditions favor- 
able to themselves. No real improvement in the living and work- 
ing conditions of the mass of workers, they believed, could be 
brought about until the workers themselves owned the factories, 
the machines, the railroads, and all the means of production. 

These are the essential ideas of socialism and communism, 
that the means of production shall be owned by the workers 
or by the state for the workers; that they shall be used for 
making goods which the working class wants and needs, instead 
of making goods which can be sold at a profit by the private 
owners of the means of production; that workers must, through 
their political parties and their unions, gain control of the gov- 
ernment. 

The ideas of socialism spread slowly among the workers of 
Europe. A few attempts were made to set up socialist govern- 
ments, but without success. Gradually socialist ideas were brought 
to this country by immigrants. But those ideas made little im- 
pression. Even today most workers think of socialism as some- 
thing foreign, un-American, and opposed to their own best in- 
terests. The Socialist Party has never made a popular appeal to 
the masses of American workingmen, who have not yet devel- 
oped the consciousness that they belong to a class of workers and 
who still believe that the capitalist system is best. 

The first years of the life of the American Federation of 
Labor, as we have seen, were spent in a struggle with the 
Knights of Labor. But soon the Knights ceased to be a threat, 
and the Federation came into conflict with the Socialists, who 
attempted to gain control of the new labor movement. The 
Socialists wanted to make the unions political in character, and 
use them to fight the rapidly developing capitalist system. 

In his first years in this country, Samuel Gompers, like many 
workers who came from Europe, was much interested in social- 
ism and socialistic ideas. But he became convinced that only 
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trade unionism could solve the problems o£ the ^vorkers, and 
that those problems must be solved within the capitalist system. 
When the Socialists began to take an active part in the organi- 
zation of unions, in order to gain control of the newly formed 
American Federation of Labor, Gompers fought them as ene- 
mies of the trade union movement. Soon the Socialists and the 
American Federation of Labor were in open and bitter conflict, 
and Gompers had become one of the most active opponents 
socialism had in this country. To some extent this conflict was 
the result of personal dislike between the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the leaders of the Socialists, but 
in larger measure it was due to the fundamental diflferences in 
aims. 

The Socialists succeeded in gaining some strength in the 
unions, and many union members began to question whether 
the tactics and the purposes of the American Federation of 
Labor were those which could best meet the problems created 
by the rapidly increasing concentration of wealth in the hands 
of a few powerful capitalists. By 1893 the Socialists were strong 
enough to introduce a program into the American Federation 
of Labor Convention which, if adopted, would have committed 
the Federation to socialism. They proposed that the convention 
go on record as favoring public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. Gompers managed to have the question submitted to 
the membership of the unions, which meant that it could not 
be voted on in convention until the following year. But in the 
Convention of 1894 the question of socialism within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor had to be fought out. The trade union- 
ists led by Gompers were successful and the socialist proposals 
were defeated. This struggle made the leaders of the Federation 
more than ever determined to build up a “pure” trade union 
movement and to keep that movement entirely out of political 
activity. 

When the Socialists failed to gain control of the American 
Federation of Labor, some of them, under the leadership of 
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Daniel De Leon, set up their own organization, in 1895, which 
they called the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. The Alli- 
ance succeeded in attracting away from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor important sections of the garment, coal, and tex- 
tile workers. But the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance never 
became a real menace to the American Federation of Labor. The 
majority of the workers were either suspicious of socialism and 
believed with the leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
that the craft or trade union, interested in securing higher 
wages and improved working conditions within the capitalist 
system, was a better organization than the Socialist Alliance, 
interested in changing the economic system; or they preferred 
to stay in the American Federation of Labor and fight for social- 
ism from within the unions rather than in the independent so- 
cialist organization. The attitude of workers toward socialist or- 
ganizations has changed little from that time to the present. 

The defeat of the Socialists in their first attempt to gam con- 
trol of the American Federation of Labor, and the failure of the 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, by no means ended discord 
and discontent within the American Federation of Labor, how- 
ever, because of socialist opposition to Federation policies and 
aims. Another threat to the newly formed organization de- 
veloped when in 1897 the Western Federation of Miners decided 
to withdraw and establish an independent union. The Western 
Federation of Miners was an organization of the metal miners, 
whose principal strength was in the mines of Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. The miners of the West were much more 
radical and “class conscious” than was the American Federation 
of Labor. They were socialistic and wanted industrial unionism. 
When a strike in the Leadville, Colorado, mines failed in 1897, 
the strikers blamed the failure upon the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor, and the Western Federation of Miners 
voted to withdraw from the Federation. The next year they 
organized the Western Labor Union, into which they tried to 
draw workers in all crafts and industries in the West. Later they 
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changed the name of their organization to the American Labor 
Union but they, like the workers who had formed the Socialist 
Trade and Labor Alliance, soon found that most workers were 
not willing to leave the American Federation of Labor. 

Nevertheless, attempts to organize in opposition to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor continued. In 1905 these various groups, 
drawn together by their opposition to the Federation, met in 
Chicago and organized the Industrial Workers of the World, 
best known by its initials, the I.W.W. 

The I.W.W. was formed in protest against the craft unionism 
and the non-political and conservative program of the American 
Federation of Labor. When it was created it was socialist in 
character; its purpose was to organize workers by industry, to 
overthrow the capitalist system, and to set up a socialist govern- 
ment, The I.W.W. somewhat resembled the Knights of Labor 
in that it attempted to organize both skilled and unskilled work- 
ers in the same unions, and believed in abolishing the wage sys- 
tem; but the I.W.W. was to be a class-conscious union of work- 
ers, organized first on an industrial basis, while that of the 
Knights had been a union of workers, small employers, and 
farmers, organized without regard to industry. 

The basis for organization in the I.W.W. was the plant. All 
the workers in the plant were eligible for membership in the 
plant union. The various local unions were then grouped into 
national industrial unions. National unions of lumber workers, 
of agricultural workers, of railroad workers, etc., were formed. 
The national unions in related industries in turn became mem- 
bers of departments, thirteen of which were planned. The gov- 
ernment of the I.W.W. was in the hands of the annual conven- 
tion and of an executive board. 

But the various groups which had organized the Industrial 
Workers of the World represented widely different ideas. 
Brought together by their mutual opposition to the American 
Federation of Labor, each group at once tried to gain control 
of the new organization. In 1908 the control was taken from the 
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Socialists by the more radical members of the LW.W. unions. 
The LW.W. was split into two separate groups, but that which 
remained in the hands of the Socialists was little known. It was 
the radical organization, under the control of the Anarchists or 
Syndicalists, which became so well known and so greatly feared 
and hated within the next ten years. 

The methods adopted by the LW.W. were directly opposed 
to those of the American Federation of Labor. The LW.W. 
developed the idea of the quick and unplanned strike; it advo- 
cated the strike and violence as the principal weapons of the 
workers. Where the American Federation of Labor believed in 
the mutual interest of worker and employer, the LW.W. be- 
lieved only in class war. To the members of the LW.W. any 
employer was an enemy with whom they refused to make con- 
tracts. They believed that the capitalist system must be abol- 
ished before the condition of the working class could be im- 
proved, and that the overthrow of the capitaHst system would 
come through the general strike. The radical group in control 
of the organization did not advocate political action, as had the 
Socialists, but direct, economic action. 

When the open strike did not succeed in winning their de- 
mands, the LW.W. advocated striking on the job, or sabotage. 
While both workers and employers have always practiced sabo- 
tage, or the slowing-up of the job, in one form or another, the 
LW.W. was the first organization of workers in this country 
to make sabotage a recognized and established part of its pro- 
gram, and to advocate it openly. 

For a few years, especially from 1912 or 1913 to about 1920, 
the activities of the Industrial Workers of the World received 
great publicity. Workers organized in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, employers, and the government looked upon 
it as a great menace and joined forces in fighting it. This was 
not due so much to the strength of the LW.W., as to the meth- 
ods of action it employed. The LW.W. was always weakened 
by its own internal conflicts which had within the first years 
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of its life been so violent as to cause a split. Furthermore, the 
character of the membership made stable organization impos- 
sible. The I.W.W. made its appeal primarily not only to the 
unskilled worker, but to the migrant, “casual” worker, the 
“hobo” who seldom became permanently attached to any one 
industry. This type of worker was especially well known in the 
West, and it was in the West that the I.W.W. had its greatest 
success in organizing. During the planting season and during 
the harvest time the migrant worker was employed in the fields; 
then he moved on. Sometimes he spent the winter working in 
a small town, or he went to the lumber mills or into the forests. 
The American Federation of Labor had often been urged to 
organize these casual workers, for in them many unions saw 
the material out of which “scabs” were made, who would beat 
down wages and help destroy the unions. But those workers 
could not fit into any one of the unions within the American 
Federation of Labor. Not only were they without craft skill, but 
they were not permanently attached to any one industry. They 
could be organized, if at all, only upon the basis of “one big 
union.” 

On this basis the I.W.W. undertook the organization of the 
migratory workers. But out of such membership able leaders 
could not be developed; it was not possible to build up financial 
strength or to establish a sound central organization. The mem- 
bership was fluctuating and uncertain, and depended upon the 
violence of its actions for any strength it might have. 

In the East the I.W.W. led a number of important strikes, 
which gave it for a few years wide publicity and some increases 
in membership. One of the first and most outstanding of the 
strikes was that of the textile workers at Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1912. That strike was marked by great violence; it 
received widespread publicity, and was responsible for an in- 
vestigation by the United States Senate into industrial condi- 
tions in the textile industry. The growing unemployment during 
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the years of 1913 and 1914 helped to bring workers into the 
I.W.W. unions. 

Employers became greatly alarmed as the I.W.W. gained in 
membership and activity. So did the government, and as soon 
as this country entered the War the I.W.W. became the object 
of definite governmental suppression. This was to have been 
expected, since the program of the I.W.W. was aimed at the 
overthrow of the government. This became particularly serious, 
from the government’s point of view, after the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1917. It is certain, nevertheless, that much of the police 
activity against the I.W.W. was undertaken at the instigation 
of employers, and not because of the revolutionary character of 
the movement. Anti-syndicalist laws were passed in many states, 
aimed to destroy the organization. Members of the I.W.W., 
“wobblies,” were thrown into jails, beaten, driven from one 
town to another, treated with shocking brutality. To be found 
with an I.W.W. card in one’s possession was in itself looked 
upon as a crime against the government, and punished as such. 

In 1917 the I.W.W. was especially active in the West, when 
it led a number of lumber strikes on the Pacific coast, and a 
strike of metal miners in Butte, Montana. Both of these strikes 
affected products very much needed for the War, and both were 
accompanied by violence. Many of the leaders of the movement, 
not only in the West but all over the country, were imprisoned, 
and from that time until 1924 the principal activity of the en- 
tire organization was directed toward freeing these “political” 
prisoners. During this time internal dissension was increasing 
because of differences of opinion as to affiliation with the Com- 
munist International and the emphasis upon securing release 
of the prisoners. Although a referendum of the membership in 
1920 defeated the motion to affiliate with the Third or Com- 
munist International, much sympathy for the Communists ex- 
isted and many of the leaders deserted the I.W.W. and joined 
the Communist Party. 

These two issues caused a new split in the movement in 1924, 
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and from that time on the LW.W. declined rapidly. The or- 
ganization has continued to exist in scattered unions, but it has 
shrunk in membership and in power until it no longer has any 
place in the labor movement. 

At the same time that the Socialists were trying to gain con- 
trol of the American Federation of Labor unions, they were 
active in their own political parties trying to convince workers 
that they must use both their political and their economic 
strength. First they formed the Socialist Labor Party; then dis- 
sension within the party broke it in two, and in 1900 a second 
Socialist Labor Party came into being. Then the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party was created, but soon this party, too, had split. 
Finally, in 1901, the Socialist Party of America was created and 
succeeded in unifying the action of three of the four conflicting 
groups. For the next few years the Socialist Party gave promise 
of real importance in the working-class movement, but that 
promise was never fulfilled. 

In 1919, there was another split in the Socialist ranks, brought 
about by differences in opinion as to the relationship of the 
unions to the newly formed Communist or Third International. 
The fight between the Socialists and the Communists was taken 
into the unions and almost destroyed many of them. The Com- 
munist Party until 1928, however, insisted that its members stay 
in the unions and “bore from within.” In the next year the Com- 
munists organized the Trade Union Unity League as a rival to 
the American Federation of Labor. But the Communists were 
not successful in organizing any substantial number of workers, 
and most of the unions they had organized were ordered dis- 
solved in 1935, when Communists were ordered back into the 
unions of the A. F, of L. 

Among the unions in which socialist influence was strong 
were those of the miners and the needle trades. The needle 
trades unions, like the LW.W., believed it necessary to replace 
the wage system. Unlike the I.W.W., however, they believed in 
a gradual replacement of the capitalist system. They made agree- 
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ments with employers, which they observed scrupulously; they 
made their unions as business-Hke as possible. The needle trades 
workers were largely unskilled women workers. They were 
also to a very large extent Jewish or Italian. Many of the Jew- 
ish workers had been connected with radical socialist move- 
ments in Europe, and brought socialist ideas into the unions. 

Two important needle trades unions were formed — ^the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers’ Union, organized in 1900, 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, organized 
in 1914 under the leadership of Sidney Hillman, by a split within 
the United Garment Workers of America, a union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. The International 
Ladies Garment Workers, affiliated with the A. F. of L., or- 
ganized the workers in the women’s clothing industry, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, soon after its organization, 
became the leading union in the men’s clothing industry. Be- 
cause the Amalgamated Clothing Workers was formed after a 
split in an American Federation of Labor union, it was consid- 
ered by the Federation as a dual union and until 1934 was not 
a member of the Federation. 

Out of its struggle with the Knights of Labor for supremacy 
there developed within the American Federation of Labor a 
determined opposition to “dual” unionism. This opposition was 
intensified by the conflicts with the various socialist and com- 
munist organizations and with the Industrial Workers of the 
World. Dual unionism or “duahsm” means the existence of two 
or more unions which compete for members within the same 
field. The Federation’s determination to prevent dual organiza- 
tion has resulted in bitter warfare upon any union which has 
tried to organize in competition with an American Federation of 
Labor union. This attitude of the Federation toward other unions 
means, of course, that it has looked upon itself as the only organ- 
ization of labor in the country. It means, too, that the Federation 
recognized the weakness of a divided labor movement and the 
threat to its own organization if rival unions developed. 
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WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 


I T was to be taken for granted that employers would fight 
attempts of workers to organize. That fight against unions 
has been carried on in two general ways. First, employers 
adopted such methods as refusal to hire union members, re- 
fusal to deal with unions, discharge of workers who joined a 
union, the use of the blacklist, the lockout, the company union, 
the labor spy, and the hired strikebreaker. Secondly, when all 
those means failed to destroy the union movement, employers 
enlisted the aid of the government: they used the police, the 
army, the militia; they elected local, county, state, and even fed- 
eral officials who would protect their interests and obey their 
commands. Most important of all, to labor, they turned to the 
courts to help them in their fight against the unions. While 
employers have always maintained that the government must 
in no way interfere with industry or business, they have never 
hesitated to use government agencies in their fight against union 
organization. It has been said that the struggle between labor 
and employers takes the form of a struggle between labor and 
the courts, with the courts fighting the employers’ battle much 
more effectively than they could fight it themselves. The rela- 
tionship of labor to the courts will be discussed in a later chapter. 

As industry developed on national lines, as improved means 
of communication brought employers together, and as unions 
continued to increase in strength, employers saw that they, as 
well as workers, could increase their strength by organizing. 
Organized, they would be in a better position to meet the work- 
ers’ organizations, which opposition on the part of individual 
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employers had not destroyed. So employers’ associations were 
formed primarily to resist workers’ attempts to organize — though 
some associations, formed to control prices, were already in ex- 
istence. Employers’ associations, like unions, are now concerned 
with a great many things outside the employer-employee rela- 
tionship. But their original purpose was usually to destroy the 
union movement, or to prevent increase in the power of the 
unions. The formation of employers’ associations was an ad- 
mission of class consciousness on the part of employers; an ad- 
mission that they saw themselves on one side of the struggle, 
with workers and labor unions on the other, and that the in- 
terests of the two groups were not and never could be, in our 
present system, the same. 

The earlier employers’ associations were trade associations and 
made little attempt to bring together employers in different 
trades or industries. But employers in different industries soon 
found, as did workers, that their interests were the same, and 
local associations of all employers began to organize about 1900. 
Among the first and most active of these local employers’ as- 
sociations were those of Dayton, Ohio, and of Chicago. Out of 
these local employers’ associations grew one of the earliest and 
most powerful associations of employers, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, which was formed in 1903. The forma- 
tion of this association was partially the result of the coal strike of 
1902, which had shown the strength of the United Mine Workers 
of America; public sentiment had been on the side of the work- 
ers, and employers suddenly saw the need of a national associa- 
tion which could lead the fight against the unions. 

The newly formed employers’ associations at first believed 
that the simplest and most effective way to destroy unions was 
for every employer in the association to refuse to hire union 
members or to deal with unions. This was merely an approval, 
on the part of the associations, of methods followed by indi- 
vidual employers since workers first began to organize. Then 
as unions continued to grow the employers’ associations went 
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beyond mere refusal to hire union members and not only en- 
couraged their members to discharge union workers, but re- 
fused to accept as members those employers who hired union 
men or who in any way recognized the existence of unions. 
They undertook widespread publicity campaigns against union 
organization; they acted as recruiting agencies for non-union 
workers; they financed employers in their fights against indi- 
vidual unions; they secured city ordinances, state and even fed- 
eral laws unfavorable to union activities. 

This anti-union fight has been called by employers an at- 
tempt to establish the “open-shop” or “American” plan, in con- 
trast to the “closed” shop which unions often tried to establish, 
and in which only union members were to be employed. Em- 
ployers have, to influence public opinion, talked about their obli- 
gation to protect workers against pressure from the unions; about 
the right of any man to work wherever he pleases, whether he 
belongs to a union or not. Such statements are, of course, nothing 
but anti-union propaganda. By the “American” or “open-shop” 
plan employers mean only that industry must be closed to union 
members;* by the right of any man to work where he pleases, 
they mean that only the non-union man will be permitted to 
work in their shops. Yet many workers themselves continue to 
be deceived by these claims of employers, and are made hostile 
to unions by the anti-union propaganda of the employers and 
their associations. 

The first great open-shop drive began in the early years of the 
present century. Industrial groups in the eighteen nineties and 
the early nineteen hundreds assumed characteristics very differ- 
ent from those of 1880. This was the beginning of the period 
of the great trust or corporation. By 1900 powerful corporations 
were already in control of many industries. There was the 
Standard Oil trust which had grown up under the control of 
John D. Rockefeller and his associates; a powerful sugar trust 
and an equally powerful whiskey trust dominated those two 
industries. The railways had even earlier passed iptQ the con- 
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trol of a few powerful groups. In 1901 the United States Steel 
Corporation, a giant among giants, came on the scene, a monu- 
ment to the manipulating skill of J. P. Morgan and Company. 
This was by far the most powerful and far reaching merger 
yet made, but in almost every industry, through similar mergers, 
great industrial corporations were being created. 

What did the growth of these great corporations mean to the 
workers? It meant that the individual worker could no longer 
influence, in any way, the conditions under which he must work. 
The position of the workers became much less secure as the 
great corporations grew in number and in strength. At the same 
time the position of the workers was made less secure by the 
fact that free or cheap land was no longer available. Immi- 
grants were pouring into the country in great numbers. They 
could no longer go west and take up land. Rather they were 
forced to stay in the cities and to compete for jobs. 

It was not mere chance which caused the great offensive of 
employers against unions to come just at the time when these 
changes in industry and in the condition of the workers were 
taking place. The great corporations were from the first de- 
termined to have no unions in their plants, and smaller em- 
ployers of course followed their lead. The open-shop movement 
was greatly influenced by the attitude of the United States Steel 
Corporation toward workers’ organization. Immediately after 
the formation of this corporation the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, an American Federation of 
Labor union, tried to reach an agreement with the new cor- 
poration covering all its plants. The Amalgamated was already 
estabhshed in some of the plants taken over by the new cor- 
poration. Unfortunately, the union was very weak. It had not 
yet recovered from its defeat at the hands of the Carnegie Steel 
Company in the Homestead Strike of 1892, and it had no means 
by which it could force the United States Steel Corporation to 
deal with it. It nevertheless declared a strike in 1901 in the at- 
tempt to force the company to recognize it as the representative 
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of the steel workers. The union was, of course, badly defeated 
in the strike, and the determined, active, and ruthless anti- 
union policies of the steel industry were firmly established. That 
industry continued to lead in the fight against union organiza- 
tion, and its success in keeping unions out of steel added to the 
determination of other employers to stamp out the union move- 
ment. When in 1937 the United States Steel Corporation and 
its subsidiaries agreed to meet with the newly formed Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization and to enter into an agreement with that 
committee, the independent steel companies, known as “Little 
Steel,” assumed the leadership in the fight against union or- 
ganization. 

One of the strongest weapons the employer has against union 
organization is, of course, his power to discharge workers who 
show interest in union activity. Until Section 7(a) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was adopted in 1933, no attempt 
had been made to give a worker any protection whatever against 
discharge because he joined a union (except for the period of 
the World War, as a war measure, and except for workers on 
the railroads). On the contrary, the “yellow-dog” contract was 
recognized by the courts, and any worker who became a union 
member after signing such a forced contract might legally be 
discharged. The legality of this kind of coercion was upheld by 
the Supreme Court in the Hitchman Coal and Coke decision 
in 1917 when an injunction was issued forbidding the United 
Mine Workers to organize miners in West Virginia who had 
been forced to sign such contracts. The “yellow-dog” contract 
is one in which an employer makes it a condition of the job 
that the worker does not belong to a union and will not join. 
The Railway Labor Act, in 1926, made this kind of intimi- 
dation illegal on the railways, but other workers were not 
given such protection until 1933. When the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was declared unconstitutional, Congress at once 
passed the National Labor Relations Act, one of whose pro- 
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visions declares that workers shall not be discharged for union 
membership or union activity. 

The most effective method of the employer, so long used 
against union organization, was thus illegal, though naturally 
it was not abandoned. It is, of course, very difficult for a man 
to prove that he has been discharged because he belongs to a 
union, since it is so easy for the employer to find technical ex- 
cuses for discharging any worker he wants to be rid of. Never- 
theless, workers now have been given a chance to present their 
cases; they have for the first time seen an attempt on the part 
of the government to protect them in their right to organize. 

In order to discharge or refuse to hire workers who are in- 
terested in unions, employers must have information as to who 
those workers are. Employers’ associations undertook to supply 
to their members the names of workers who had shown interest 
in the unions. Extensive blacklists of such union workers were 
developed, so that the names could be passed from one employer 
to another. A discharged worker known or suspected to be a 
union member often finds it impossible, because of the black- 
list, to get another job in the same industry or even in the same 
town or city in another industry. The blackhst is circulated not 
by an employers’ association in one industry alone, but among 
employers in different industries. Often if a blacklisted worker 
does get another job it must be under an assumed name, and 
it is by no means unusual to find workers in an automobile or 
rubber plant, for example, who have been employed under a 
half-dozen different names in different factories in their effort 
to evade the blacklist. Many associations of employers have es- 
tablished special information services to give as wide an exten- 
sion to the blacklist as possible. 

If the blacklist is to be effective and complete, employers must 
have some means of discovering which of their workers are in 
the unions. For this they have for many years used the labor 
or industrial spy. Some employers build up their own spy sys- 
tems by paying employees to report on what their fellow work- 
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ers are doing; other employers hire outside “detective” agencies 
to spy on their employees. Furnishing labor spies to industry 
became a very large and profitable business. Workers in many 
industries — especially such basic industries as steel, automobiles, 
chemicals, rubber— knew for years that they were so surrounded 
by spies that their every move was reported to the “boss.” They 
dared not mention the union, or be seen going into the union 
office, until the union had become so strong that it could pro- 
tect them against discharge. They dared not speak frankly to 
other workers, because they did not know which of their fel- 
low workers were in the employ of the spy agencies. When an 
investigation of labor conditions in the automobile industry was 
made by the federal government in 1934, the government com- 
mittee reported that the use of labor spies was very widespread 
in the industry and was one of the principal causes of labor 
unrest. Continuous discharge of union members was the primary 
reason for the strike in the General Motors Corporation in early 
1937, and at the time of that strike General Motors officials testi- 
fied before a Senate investigating committee that the General 
Motors Corporation had paid the Pinkerton’s National Detective 
Agency alone almost half a million dollars for spying on its 
workers since organization of automobile workers began in 1933. 
What it had paid to other agencies was not disclosed. 

Ford workers became convinced, when they made attempts to 
organize, in 1933 and 1934, that their every move was watched. 
They became afraid to speak to their fellow workers. Union 
organizers made little progress in Ford plants in comparison 
with other automobile plants, and the reason commonly given 
was that Ford used more spies and was more ruthless in deal- 
ing with those workers who showed interest in the union. In 
the spring of 1937, when organizers of the United Automobile 
Workers of America tried to give handbills to Ford workers 
near the plant, they were severely beaten by members of the 
Ford guard. Later, when the case against Ford was taken be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board by the United Auto- 
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mobile Workers o£ America, Ford made it clear that, whatever 
the law, he would continue to refuse to deal with any union. 

Spies often become members of the unions and even union 
officers, in order to learn what the union does and to get the 
union to do what the employer wants it to do. They foment 
strikes, either to break the union or to provide work for them- 
selves; they disappear with union funds in order to bring the 
union into disrepute with the workers; they induce unions to 
accept conditions of work so unfavorable that union members 
refuse to continue in the unions; they provoke strikers to vio- 
lence, or themselves commit violence which can be laid to the 
strikers; they carry on house-to-house campaigns, known in their 
vocabulary as “missionary” work, to turn the wives and families 
of the workers against a strike. These activities of spies and 
spy agencies have long been known to workers themselves, 
though they have not known, in most cases, who the spies were. 
It was not until the investigation of this condition was begun 
in 1936 by a Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate (under the chairmanship of Senator Robert 
M. La Follette) that the widespread use of such agencies, the 
methods they employ, and the criminal records of many of their 
spies were made known to the public. 

No wonder that workers have been intimidated into refusal 
to join a union. They can trust no one. They become suspicious 
and bitter, filled with hatred not only of the employer but of 
their fellow workers, any one of whom may be a “stool pigeon” 
or spy. A worker discharged from a large and unorganized plant 
is seldom given a chance to speak in his own interest; often the 
company even refuses to tell him why he is discharged. His job 
depends all too often on reports of unscrupulous undercover 
agents, a large proportion of whom have been shown by the 
Senate investigation to have criminal records. How widespread 
the use of the labor spy had become was indicated by the evi- 
dence presented to the La Follette Subcommittee, indicating that 
industry pays to spy and strikebreaking agencies somewhere 
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around eighty million dollars a year. Here is the way one strike- 
breaking and spy agency (The Foster Service of New York City) 
described the services it offers: 

Your letter of July 28 is received. With reference to your in- 
quiry, about my experience and what I am prepared to do in 
case of disturbance, etc. 

First. I will say that if we are employed before any union or 
organization is formed by the employees, there will be no strike 
and no disturbance. This does not say that there will be no 
union formed, but it does say that we will control the activities 
of the union and direct its policies, provided we are allowed a 
free hand by our clients. 

Second. If a union is already formed and no strike is on or 
expected to be declared within 30 to 60 days, although we are 
not in the same position as we would be in the above case, we 
could — and I believe with success — carry on an intrigue which 
would result in factions, disagreements, resignation of officers, 
and general decrease in the membership, and if a strike were 
called we would be in a position to furnish information, etc., 
of contemplated assaults. 

A conference with me will cost you nothing if you are in the 
city, and you can then judge for yourself whether it is desirable 
to retain us. (Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, United States Senate, 74th Congress, 
2nd Ses., on S. Res. 266, p. 60.) 

The use of spies and of detective agencies has become unusually 
active whenever unions^are growing. This was one of the meth- 
ods used in the first open-shop drive in the early years of this 
century; it was used extensively in the open-shop drive of the 
nineteen twenties, and again after the passage of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. After that Act was passed, the spy 
agencies based their appeal to employers upon the necessity of 
preventing workers from taking advantage of that national 
legislation. 

If a union is formed and makes demands upon an anti-union 
employer, he has many means by which he can attempt to break 
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the union. He can, for example, close the plant and “lock out” 
the employees. This is often very effective. The employer has 
financial strength the workers do not have. He can wait, while 
they cannot. This makes the “lock out” a formidable weapon. 
There is nothing in this country to compel a factory owner to 
operate his factory unless he wants to do so. In order to get 
back to work, men and women must frequently give up their 
union, if the employer sees fit to “lock” them out of the plant. 

Another thing the employer can do is to move his factory. 
The “run-away” factory has become well known. It is customary 
for towns, especially in the South, to offer great inducements 
to factories — ^freedom from taxes for a long period; a factory 
built and equipped by the town, often repaid by deductions 
from the wages of the workers, under agreements the workers 
are forced to sign in order to get the jobs; special privileges of 
all kinds. When the factory moves, the employees are, of course, 
left behind and the union is usually destroyed. 

If a union has gone on strike, there are other methods the 
employer can use. He can, of course, always appeal to the courts; 
he can often secure the help of the police, and of the militia, in 
order to keep his plant running with strikebreakers. If strike- 
breakers, or workers willing to work even though a strike is in 
progress, are not to be found among his own employees, he can 
hire them from professional strikebreaking agencies, which send 
men from place to place to take jobs left vacant by strikers and 
to create the appearance that the strike is not successful. Such 
strikebreakers are frequendy armed, and their employment 
almost always leads to violence. But since strikers are usually 
blamed for any violence which occurs, employers do not fear 
violence in strikes as much as do the unions. Most private detec- 
tive agencies are also strikebreaking agencies. The Pinkerton 
agency and the Burns agency, for example, make this a regular 
part of their business. They supply arms to the companies; they 
encourage the use of tear gas; and they send out instructions as 
to how the arms and the gas are to be used, as do other agencies. 
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The Federal Laboratories, a spy agency, in July, 1934, sent out 
an advertising letter, for example, in which they described how 
much tear gas had been distributed recently, and then said: 

Be sure to advise each customer that when they use gas to 
use plenty of it. We have found from experience that if the 
police try to disperse a mob with too little gas their efforts will 
not be so successful. To toss a couple of grenades and gas shells 
into a fighting mob could not be expected to control it. You 
have got to give them gas and plenty of it. (Hearings before a 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, 74th Congress, 2nd Ses., on S. Res. 266, 
p. 51.) 

Professional strikebreakers have been used very effectively in 
many important strikes. They were used in the great steel strike 
of 1919; in the building operators’ strike of 1936 in New York 
City; in almost every industry they have, at one time or an- 
other, helped to break strikes. The work of the Senate Investi- 
gating Committee will undoubtedly do a great deal to prevent 
the use of spy and strikebreaking agencies in future, though 
legal protection of the workers’ rights to join unions and carry 
on union activity is essential. A federal law, passed in 1935, 
prohibits the shipment across state lines of persons who are to 
be used in interference with peaceable picketing or the peaceable 
carrying out of other union activities. This law is important but 
will not, of course, solve the problem, since it does not prevent 
strikebreaking though it may prevent the importation into a 
strike area of large numbers of hired strikebreakers. 

Public opinion is important in any conflict between workers 
and employers. Usually employers are able to secure favorable 
public opinion, because they control most of the newspapers and 
other means of information. Often it is part of the job of the 
detective agency called in by the employer to influence public 
opinion in the employer’s favor. In 1935, for example, when a 
strike was threatened in the rubber industry in Akron, the rub- 
ber companies immediately hired the Bergoff Industrial Service. 
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Among Bergofl’s activities was one which he described as fol- 
lows: 

The Goodyear, Goodrich, and Firestone Companies, faced by 
what seemed to be an inevitable strike, approved the Bergojff 
plan to form a vigilante organization known as the Citizens’ 
Law and Order Association of Summit County. ... It was to 
be a departure in strategy, as well as a more economical way of 
breaking strikes. The Association was to enroll 5,000 citizens of 
Akron and vicinity. When the strike broke, all the members 
were to be sworn in as special deputies, thus sparing the com- 
panies much of the expense of paying for strikebreakers; and 
the deputies would all be local people inspired by patriotic mo- 
tives rather than imported mercenaries. 

A citizens’ association was in fact formed later in Akron and 
given support by such persons as a former Mayor of Akron, 
but the public recognized it for what it was and prevented it 
from being used to break the strike. But public sentiment has 
not been so well informed in hundreds of other cases, and cit- 
izens’ committees have again and again let themselves be used 
in such activities, or have, on their own initiative, developed 
anti-union “vigilante” organizations. In California, for example, 
in the numerous strikes of agricultural workers which have 
taken place in the last few years, vigilante committees made up 
of farmers and usually led by a sheriff or by police ofl&cials have 
carried on violent anti-union action. 

The same kind of organization has become well known, too, 
in industrial centers — under such names as “citizens’ commit- 
tee,” “law and order league,” or “citizens’ alliance.” This kind 
of vigilante activity was very much strengthened in 1937, on 
the basis of the so-called Mohawk Valley Formula. This was a 
formula for strikebreaking which was perfected during the 
strikes against the Remington Rand Company, and which was 
later adopted and circulated by various employers’ associations. 
The formula called for conscious and planned use of all the tac- 
tics developed by employers to fight workers’ organization — ^the 
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mobilization of police and militia, the organization of a back-to- 
work movement, the sponsorship of a company union, the en- 
listment of the community on the side of the employer by the 
use of publicity, by branding the strikers as “Communists” and 
“agitators,” and by the organization of “citizens’ ” committees. 
In the strike called by the Committee for Industrial Organization 
against “Little Steel” in the summer of 1937, the formula was 
followed and the strike broken. The Johnstown Citizens’ Com- 
mittee was first organized, followed by similar committees in 
other towns affected by the strike. Widespread publicity against 
the strike was released; hundreds of special police were sworn 
in; violence resulted in the killing and wounding of strikers. 
Then, when the strike was broken, a Citizens’ National Com- 
mittee was set up to organize the anti-union, vigilante movement 
on a national scale. 

The use of police and state militia against strikers is by no 
means new. One of the first times the state militia was thus used 
was in the Homestead Strike, in 1892, in the Carnegie Steel 
mills. As soon as the strike was declared the company tried to 
bring in hired and armed guards from the Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency to protect the strikebreakers. A battle followed, 
and the strikers were successful in preventing the entry of the 
guards. The company turned immediately to the government 
for help, and brought in the militia. The strike was lost, partly 
owing to the use of the militia, which was new. We have become 
quite accustomed to this use of the militia since that time. As 
soon as other employers saw the use Carnegie Steel had made 
of the militia, they followed its example. In the same year of 
1892 the militia was used in three other important strikes — 
that of the metal miners in the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho, 
that of the railway switchmen in Buffalo, and that of the coal 
miners in Tennessee. In the textile strike in 1934, Eugene 
Talmadge, then Governor of Georgia, not only called out the 
militia but established concentration camps and interned strike 
leaders and strikers as though they were prisoners of war. 
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In towns or portions of the country controlled by the great 
industries such as steel or textiles or coal it has long been cus- 
tomary for the companies to hire and pay their own police; 
they control the entire municipal, and even county, government. 
Union representatives are run out of town, or thrown in jail or 
beaten or killed by sheriffs or deputy sheriffs paid by the com- 
panies. The “coal and iron” police, hired by the companies, paid 
by the companies, and acting under the orders of the companies, 
are known to every coal miner or steel worker in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Witnesses testified before the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee in 1936 that privately paid deputy sheriffs were 
responsible for denying the coal miners of Harlan County, 
Kentucky, freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, and free- 
dom to exercise their political rights. In the words of one of 
the witnesses: 

Our people in Harlan County are not free. They are assaulted, 
attacked, evicted from their homes, and a universal blacklist 
exists. All those things come from the fact that the deputy sher- 
iffs are paid by the operators. The sheriff is interested in a com- 
pany store, as is one of the county judges. 

And all of these charges were admitted by the sheriff himself 
and by his deputies in a story so startling in its brutality that the 
entire country was shocked. 

But not all of the methods by which employers fight union 
organization involve such violent opposition to the unions. An- 
other and very effective method which employers use is the 
establishment of their own organizations among their employ- 
ees. These organizations are known as company unions, since 
they are sponsored, organized, supported, and managed by the 
company. They may be called welfare associations, or clubs, or 
protective associations, or employees’ representation plans, but 
always the employer is behind them and uses them to prevent 
the formation of independent unions. Whenever unions increase 
in membership and power, employers become active in setting up 
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company unions, and in promoting “welfare” or “personnel” 
worL There were a great many company unions formed in 1919 
and the first years of the nineteen twenties— modeled, as we shall 
see, upon an employee representation plan sponsored by a gov- 
ernment board during the War. When in a few years the unions 
ceased to grow, and were no longer considered a menace, most 
of the company unions were allowed to die. During the nineteen 
twenties the American Federation of Labor believed that it 
might be able to assimilate the company unions. In this belief 
labor leaders failed to see that the company unions were a great 
danger to organized labor. It was not, indeed, until company 
union organization was begun again by employers, in 1933, that 
the American Federation of Labor realized the grave danger to 
unionism from this form of employer activity, and became ac- 
tively opposed to this kind of employer opposition to union 
organization. 

No sooner had the National Industrial Recovery Act been 
passed in 1933 than employers began again to create company 
unions in great numbers. Section 7(a) of that Act provided that 
workers should have the right to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively. If employers could set up their own company unions 
with which to bargain, they had little to fear from such a pro- 
vision. Outside agencies were often called in to help in forming 
such a company organization. In 1935 the Butler System of In- 
dustrial Surveys of New York wrote to prospective customers 
that, “Where it is desired that company unions be formed we 
first sell the idea to the workers and thereafter promote its de- 
velopment into completion. Hundreds of such organizations have 
been formed by us to date.” When company unions are formed 
employees are often forced to become members of those unions 
in order to get or to hold jobs. Sometimes they have to sign a 
membership card at the time they are hired; sometimes they are 
considered members of the company union without that formal- 
ity, merely because they work in the plant. Company unions sel- 
dom charge membership dues, as they are supported by the 
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companies, although, since 1936, to give the appearance of in- 
dependence, many company unions have established very small 
dues. The United States Steel Corporation in 1934 hired a man 
to do nothing but build up company unions in its plants (he 
left the corporation after its agreement with the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee in 1937). Other large companies also 
have company union experts. 

Employers claimed that their company unions acted as the 
representatives of their employees for collective bargaining under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and they were thus able 
to evade the provisions of Section 7(a) by refusing to bargain 
with independent unions. The Railway Labor Act of 1926 made 
it illegal for a railway to set up such a company union, or to 
give financial or other support to these employer-dominated 
groups. The National Labor Relations Act has the same pro- 
vision with regard to all industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce. These laws recognize something that millions of work- 
ers themselves have failed to recognize — that the interests of 
workers and employers are not the same; that company unions 
cannot possibly have the good of the workers as their aim, 
since they are controlled by the companies; that they give no 
bargaining strength to the workers, and cannot be looked upon 
as agencies for carrying on collective bargaining with employers. 

Yet many workers are blinded to their own real interests by 
these efforts of the employers to keep them ‘‘satisfied ” It has 
been claimed by employers that workers generally prefer the 
company to the independent or “outside” union. Unfortunately, 
some workers do. But the claim of the employers is often based 
on the statement that, beginning in 1933, when union mem- 
bership began increasing very rapidly, company union mem- 
bership increased even more rapidly. This says nothing as to the 
preference of workers, but shows only the activity of the em- 
ployers in their anti-union fight. Most workers do not choose 
to become company union members. They are, rather, forced 
into the company unions if they want to keep their Jobs. 
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T he American Federation of Labor has always feared gov- 
ernmental interference in the affairs of the unions. Yet, 
curiously enough, the two periods of greatest union strength 
have been precisely those when an Administration friendly to 
labor was in office, and when organized labor had close relations 
with the government. That the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act in 1933 stimulated organization is well known. 
The other period of great union strength was during and im- 
mediately after the World War. 

During the War the Wilson Administration tried to protect 
workers against employers in their right to organize; boards 
were set up to hear the workers’ claims, as during the Roosevelt 
Administrations. In both periods union growth was rapid and 
spectacular. In both periods the conservatism of the American 
Federation of Labor was severely criticized, and many attempts 
were made to change the established policies of the unions. Gen- 
eral economic conditions during the two periods were in many 
ways dissimilar. The greatest similarity, for labor, was that ad- 
ministrative support gave it great power. Immediately after the 
War, in 1919 and 1920, there were a great many strikes, just as 
there were in 1936 and 1937. Then, as later, there was a general 
feeling that fundamental social and economic changes were tak- 
ing place; that the position of workers was undergoing perma- 
nent and far reaching improvement. But soon after the War 
labor found it had gained little of lasting value. Unless it makes 
permanent its gains since 1933, it may find itself in the same 
position after the Roosevelt Administrations are over. 
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When the War broke out in Europe in August, 1914, this 
country was experiencing a period of hard times. Many workers 
were out of jobs; wages were low, and suffering among work- 
ers was great. By the summer of 1915, however, the European 
countries engaged in war were calling upon the United States to 
furnish them with war materials. At once the demand for work- 
ers increased. Factories operated at full capacity, and soon un- 
employment had given way to a shortage of labor. Prices began 
to rise. Workers took courage and made demands for higher 
wages, for collective agreements, for overtime pay, for shorter 
hours. There were strikes of munition workers, of steel workers, 
of miners, of oil workers. Some of the strikes were led by the 
American Federation of Labor, others by the LW.W. The rail- 
road workers by threat of strike forced the passage of the Adam- 
son Act, which established the eight-hour day on the railroads. 
Beginning in 1916, workers poured into the unions in great 
numbers as the unions became more aggressive in their demands 
for higher wages and better working conditions. In May of that 
year the American Federation of Labor had a membership of 
more than two million and it continued to increase in member- 
ship during the next four years, to reach more than double that 
number in 1920. 

As the European War continued both sides tried to gain the 
support of the United States. Agents were sent to this country to 
spread propaganda. Much of this propaganda was directed to- 
ward workers. Some countries even sent labor missions to make 
direct appeal to the workers who, as a class, have tremendous 
power in time of war. Without them wars could never be fought. 
They not only make up the armies, but they produce the ma- 
terials of war. Yet, whatever the gains from war may be, they 
do not go to workers. True, there are jobs during a war, because 
of the greatly increased demand for goods. But war seldom 
improves the economic position of the workers, since wages do 
not rise as fast as the cost of living, even in time of war. And 
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war has always been followed by depressions in which labor 
suffers cruelly. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that organized labor in every 
country has always, in its program, stood for peace. But one of 
the great tragedies of organized labor in almost every country 
in the world is that few labor organizations have ever been able 
to withstand war propaganda and appeals to patriotism and 
nationalism. The labor organizations of the European countries, 
as those countries went to war, one by one voted to support the 
War. That is what happened here, too. 

In this country the unions were gradually won over to a posi- 
tion where they supported the War even before we entered it. 
Gompers and other leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
had always been advocates of peace, but during 1915 they be- 
came less and less opposed to war, until they finally approved of 
the entry of the United States on the side of the Allied Powers. 
In 1915 Gompers openly supported the establishment of a Coun- 
cil of National Defense, and in 1916 such a council was set up. 
It consisted of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Commerce, 
and Labor. An Advisory Commission to the Council was also 
organized, and Gompers was chosen as the representative of 
labor on this Commission. 

Soon Gompers was an active advocate of the entrance of this 
country into the War, and began to win the unions over to his 
point of view. He first called together the leaders of the metal 
trades unions and of other unions whose support was essential in 
case of war. Then, when our entrance into the War was at hand, 
the officers of all the national unions were called to Washington. 
They definitely committed the American Federation of Labor to 
the support of the government in case of war. This constituted 
labor’s declaration of March, 1917, just a few days before war 
was declared by the government. 

Despite the active support of labor leaders, many unions ac- 
cepted the declaration of war with little enthusiasm. Many work- 
ers realized very clearly that war was opposed to their real in- 
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terests. In some places, as in New York, a large portion o£ the 
workers was actively opposed to war. The American Federation 
of Labor, in such places, undertook campaigns to “Americanize” 
the labor movement. The great service of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the government, of course, lay in keeping the 
workers in line so that they would not interfere, through strikes, 
with manufacture and shipment of the goods without which the 
War could not go on. 

Even before we entered the War a shortage of labor had existed 
because the demand of European countries for goods was so 
great. This shortage was greatly increased after our entrance, as 
men were drawn out of the labor market into the army. For 
workers there had developed the rare and very favorable situa- 
tion in which there were more jobs than workers. In such a 
situation workers have stronger bargaining power than employ- 
ers, and may expect great gains in wages and in working con- 
ditions. 

The leaders of the American Federation of Labor took for 
granted that, since organized labor had given vigorous support 
to the entrance of the United States into the War, the unions 
would immediately be in a strengthened position both with rela- 
tion to the government and to employers. In this belief union 
members of course shared. They were soon disappointed. Imme- 
diately after war had been declared the Council of National De- 
fense issued a statement in which it asked that no changes be 
made in the relations between employers and workers. This was 
interpreted by workers as administration opposition to demands 
for increased wages and shorter hours of work. The unions pro- 
tested vigorously. Strikes and strike threats multiplied. The Ad- 
ministration became alarmed and asked Gompers, as chairman 
of the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense, 
to set up machinery to prevent and to settle labor disputes, so 
that work might not be interrupted. He suggested that a board 
be established to fix minimum standards for work done under 
government contracts and in government plants. He urged, in 
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addition^ that joint committees o£ workers and employers be set 
up to settle local grievances. But his plan did not meet with the 
approval of the Council, and was not accepted. 

Dissatisfaction grew among the workers. The building trades 
objected to the employment of non-union workers under gov- 
ernment contracts. Gompers charged the government with favor- 
ing ‘‘unfair” or non-union employers. This led to an order by the 
Secretary of War that union wages and conditions must prevail 
in the building of cantonments. The Secretary of War also estab- 
lished an Emergency Construction Wage Commission, upon 
which labor was represented by a union man. So anti-union were 
some of the members of the Council of National Defense that 
they objected to the presence of a trade unionist on this Com- 
mission, but they were forced to yield to the demands of organ- 
ized labor on that point. 

Discontent was extreme in the West, especially in the lumber 
industry. There absentee control and ownership of industry had 
existed for many years; labor and living conditions in the lumber 
camps were very bad and the rapidly rising cost of living made 
those conditions worse. The powerful lumber companies refused 
to permit their employees to organize, though many of the lum- 
ber workers already belonged to the I.W.W. As a result of the 
opposition to unions and the conditions in the camps, the work- 
ers struck both for union recognition and for improvement in 
their working conditions. 

Again Gompers and other labor leaders pleaded for union 
recognition and union standards, but again the Council of Na- 
tional Defense refused to take the action recommended. It did, 
however, appoint, h commission to investigate conditions in in- 
dustry. As a result of that investigation adjustment committees 
were set up in some industries. Through these adjustment com- 
mittees unions were recognized and the organization of unions 
free from employer interference was stimulated. This was often 
done in the face of open hostility of the employers. The com- 
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mittees managed also in a great many industries to increase 
wages in line with the rapidly rising costs of living. 

Because conditions of work and wages were not uniform, 
workers, when possible, went to those places and into those in- 
dustries where wages and conditions of work were best. This 
did not always correspond with war needs, and not infrequently 
workers were scarce in just those industries where they were 
most needed. One of the government’s chief problems, therefore, 
was the distribution of workers to the industries where demand 
was greatest. This could be accomplished only by setting up 
fairly uniform regulations and conditions in industry and by a 
knowledge of where jobs were, and where a surplus of labor 
existed. In order to find out where jobs were and get workers to 
those jobs, the government established a nation-wide system of 
employment offices under the Department of Labor. This was 
the beginning of the United States Employment Service. This 
Service helped to solve one part of the government’s problem, 
that of getting workers and jobs together. There was still the 
problem of making wages and working conditions ^ uniform 
enough and satisfactory enough to attract workers to, and keep 
them in, every industry. 

Finally, early in 1918, the National War Labor Board was 
created to deal with the problems of wages and working condi- 
tions. This Board was responsible for many of the gains workers 
made during the War and immediately after. But at the same 
time it was largely responsible for the great growth in the com- 
pany union movement which took place during and just after 
the War, and which was revived in 1933. 

The National War Labor Board was what is known as a joint 
board. It was made up of five representatives of employers, se- 
lected by the National Industrial Conference Board, and five 
representatives of labor, selected by the American Federation of 
Labor, with two representatives of the public, one nominated by 
the employers and the other by labor. The two persons selected 
as the representatives of the public were William Howard Taft 
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and Frank P. Walsh, who acted as co-chairnaen of the Board. 
The Board attempted to settle disputes by mediation and con- 
ciliation, although it could and did make a great many decisions 
in arbitration proceedings. In other words the Board tried to 
work out a settlement of a dispute or controversy by getting 
representatives of the employer and the employees together. 
Strikes and lockouts were forbidden, pending action by the 
Board, but since the Board had no power to punish offenders 
when strikes or lockouts occurred, it was unable to prevent them. 
The Board recognized the right of workers to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing, and tried 
to prevent discharge of workers when they joined unions and 
took part in union activities. It represented the first attempt of 
the federal government to secure to workers their right to or- 
ganize, an attempt not again made until the passage of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act in 1933. 

Not content with the attempt to protect the workers in their 
right to organize, however, some members of the Board under- 
took to urge upon both employers and workers a kind of organi- 
zation worked out by itself. This was an employee representation 
plan which in effect was a company union plan. Employers were 
at first afraid the plan meant real organization, but they soon 
found out that they could use the plan to prevent real organiza- 
tion. A great many companies adopted the plan, and it was this 
action of the War Labor Board which was in part responsible 
for the beginning of company unionism in, among others, -the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, the International Har- 
vester Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company and the General 
Electric Company. It is impossible to understand now why the 
labor members of the War Labor Board did not recognize the 
danger in this action. It took the unions a long time to see that 
the company union movement was a serious menace to their 
own development. 

The collective bargaining activities of the War Labor Board, 
therefore, resulted in the long run in harm to the labor move- 
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ment. But at the time they stimulated the growth of union mem- 
bership. And, at the same time, the Board was successful in 
raising wages in many industries. 

Through this Board and other boards the government tried 
also to work out general policies in labor relations. It attempted 
to establish ways of meeting changes in the cost of living, of 
determining differences in wages between different grades or 
skills of workers; it tried to work out methods to be adopted 
for continuous production, to establish the eight-hour day, to 
regulate night work, and to establish the right of all workers to 
receive pay for legal holidays. But the boards did not succeed in 
securing general adoption of their recommendations nor in 
changing the attitude of employers toward unions. Many em- 
ployers, in fact, came out of the War more bitterly opposed to 
organization of their employees than they had been before the 
War, and more determined than ever that workers should have 
no part in the establishment of the conditions under which they 
work. 

Labor did, however, make great gains during the War, though 
certainly those gains were smaller than workers had expected. 
The unions increased their membership and new unions were 
established in industries where before the War none existed. 
The growth in organization was primarily in those industries 
directly involved in war production, such as transportation, meat 
packing, lumbering, the metal trades, and shipping. The labor 
movement for the first time in its history became a recognized 
part of the national life. Its power and prestige increased enor- 
mously. Politically, too, the unions became more influential than 
they had ever been before. Wages of the unskilled rose greatly. 
While hourly rates of skilled workers remained almost stationary, 
these workers also brought home bigger pay envelopes because 
they worked more regularly and because they worked longer 
hours. 

The fighting over, both industry and the government found 
themselves faced by the necessity of readjustment to a peacetime 
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basis. Industry was eager to end the government supervision to 
which it had submitted during the War. Organized labor, in 
line with its fundamental distrust of the government, also en- 
couraged the dismantling of the governmental boards and com- 
missions which had been set up during the War to deal with 
questions of wages and working conditions and to prevent dis- 
crimination against workers because of union membership. In 
part, therefore, the blame for labor’s failure to keep the gains it 
made during the war years rests with labor itself. Labor leaders 
and union members, especially in the skilled trades, felt the gov- 
ernment had prevented them from gaining higher wages and 
shorter hours. They realized that their standard of living had 
not been improved and that the increases in the cost of living 
had offset any wage increases which had taken place. They 
wanted to get rid of governmental control. In this they failed 
to realize how much they had gained in new membership and 
in influence in the national life; they failed to realize, also, that 
many of the newly formed unions were not yet strong enough 
to exist without the protection given them by the Administra- 
tion. 

The unions had to meet, too, greatly increased opposition from 
employers who were determined to break up the unions which 
had been formed during the War. As the Administration with- 
drew from attempts to control relations between employers and 
employees, and as employers’ opposition to unions increased, 
strikes occurred in many industries. 

The most serious of those strikes (both occurring in 1919) 
were in steel and coal. Both of these- strikes were of great im- 
portance to labor: the first, because it was a strike in an industry 
where before the War union influence had been practically non- 
existent and because its outcome prevented for a long time other 
attempts to organize the industry; the second, because it showed 
the danger to the labor movement which may come from gov- 
ernment action in disputes between employers and workers, 
unless the workers are strong enough to influence that action. 
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The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
had continued to lose membership steadily from the time of the 
Homestead Strike in 1892 to the war years. Before the War, its 
only members were a small group of highly skilled workers in 
the steel mills. All attempts to organize the vast number of un- 
skilled workers in the industry had failed. There was no industry 
more ruthless than steel in its fight against unions. There were 
few industries in which labor conditions were worse. 

As soon as steel workers, both skilled and unskilled, learned 
that the government had gone on record as favoring union or- 
ganization and as wanting to protect workers in their right to 
organize, they went into the Amalgamated Association in great 
numbers. In 1918 the American Federation of Labor decided to 
undertake a campaign to organize the steel industry. A national 
organizing committee was set up by the twenty-four craft unions 
interested and the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and 
Tin Workers, and work began. That steel workers wanted to 
organize was clear from the way in which they poured into the 
unions. By the middle of July, 1919, the unions seemed strong 
enough to demand better working conditions. Demands were 
therefore drawn up and submitted to the steel companies, with 
a request for a conference between the steel executives and the 
union representatives. The first demand of the unions was for 
recognition of their right to represent steel workers in collective 
bargaining. Other demands were for the abolition of the twelve- 
hour day, for increases in wages, and for abolition of the com- 
pany union. Judge Gary, the head of the United States Steel 
Corporation, made a public statement that the steel companies 
“declined to discuss business” with the unions, and that the 
companies stood for the “open shop” which, he stated, permitted 
every worker freedom to “engage in any line of employment” 
without regard to whether or not he belonged to a union. At the 
very time when the steel executives were talking about the “free- 
dom” of the workers, a Senate investigation of labor conditions 
in the steel industry showed that while workers in such organ- 
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ized industries as building construction or the railroads were 
working forty-four to forty-eight hours per week, half of the 
employees in steel were working seventy-two hours per week. 
Many steel workers were forced to work seven days a week; 
wages were low; working conditions were very bad. It was these 
things that the steel manufacturers “declined to discuss” with 
the unions. 

In view of that refusal the only thing for the unions to do was 
to call a strike. The strike call was issued for September 22, and 
the response to the call was amazing. The Amalgamated Associa- 
tion claimed that by October 9 more than three hundred thou- 
sand workers were out on a strike. Many a steel town looked 
as though it were ready for war. The mills were barricaded and 
deputy sheriffs (usually paid by the companies themselves) 
patrolled the streets. The great steel companies were out to de- 
feat the workers at any cost. 

By November the lines of the strikers began to weaken: work- 
ers began to go back to their jobs. The strike was officially called 
off January 8, 1920, but it was lost long before that time. The 
steel companies had won; there were to be no unions in steel 
for a long time to come. The failure of the strike was in some 
part due to jealousies and lack of co-operation among the twenty- 
four craft unions involved; to the failure of their organizers to 
work in harmony; and to jurisdictional disputes. To this extent 
the failure was a demonstration of the weakness of craft union- 
ism applied to mass production workers. It was due in part to 
the weakness of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers. The failure of the strike was due primarily, 
however, to the methods used by the steel companies in fighting 
the workers. 

This strike showed the power of big business as it had never 
been shown before. The companies were supreme in the steel 
towns; they controlled the town governments; they hired and 
paid the police; they controlled the courts; they employed de- 
tectives and spies to break the strike. Even before the strike the 
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Steel companies had a great many detectives and spies in their 
employ. An investigation of the strike was made by the Inter- 
church Organization to Investigate Conditions in the Steel Strike. 
That investigation made known for the first time something of 
the methods used by industrial spies and professional strike- 
breakers. The following instructions, issued by the Sherman 
Service, Inc., to its agents, indicate something of what those 
methods were; 

We have talked to you and instructed you. We want you to 
stir up as much bad feeling as you can between the Serbians and 
Italians. Spread data among the Serbians that the Italians are 
going back to work. Call up every question you can in reference 
to racial hatred between these two nationalities; make them 
realize to the fullest extent that far better results would be ac- 
complished if they will go back to work. Urge them to go back 
to work or the Italians will get their jobs. 

The many nationalities involved in the steel strike presented one 
of the greatest difficulties the unions had to meet. The em- 
ployers were able to set group against group and weaken the 
strike. The steel strike of 1919 became a warning to workers of 
what they might expect from the powerful trusts if they tried 
to organize. The effort of the American Federation of Labor to 
organize steel in 1918 and 1919 became especially interesting 
when another campaign to organize this great industry was 
begun in 1936— this time led not by craft unions but by in- 
dustrial unions within the Committee for Industrial Organization 
— which resulted in conferences and agreements between some of 
the powerful steel companies and the unions, and in the unsuc- 
cessful strikes of 1937 against the five great independent steel 
concerns. 

The 1919 strike in the soft coal mines also had a great effect 
upon organization in that industry in the next several years. In 
their September, 1919, convention the miners authorized the 
officers of the United Mine Workers to call a strike if their de- 
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mands were not met. They asked for an increase in wages, the 
six-hour day, the five-day week, and overtime pay. Their de- 
mands were not granted, and a strike was called for November i. 
The coal operators maintained that the agreement made during 
the War, through the Fuel Administration, and known as the 
Washington Agreement, was still in effect. The Fuel Adminis- 
tration had been established in 1917, and in 1918 had brought 
about the agreement between the mine owners and the miners 
which was to remain in effect for the duration of the War, but 
not beyond April i, 1920. The miners claimed that the Agree- 
ment was ended when the Armistice was signed. On October 
31, 425,000 miners laid down their tools, and the strike began. 
The Administration acted at once on the side of the employers 
when Attorney General A. Palmer Mitchell asked for and ob- 
tained an injunction against the union, prohibiting the strike. 
The injunction, made permanent on November 8, ordered the 
United Mine Workers to cancel the strike order by 6 p.m. of 
November 10. 

The miners were completely disorganized by the Administra- 
tion’s action. The Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor issued a statement giving its approval to the strike and 
denouncing the government. But the newly elected president 
of the United Mine Workers, John L. Lewis, decided that the 
union could not fight the government, and called off the strike. 
The rank and file of the miners in many districts refused to 
follow their leaders. They did not go back to work. In December, 
the Administration offered a 14 per cent increase in wages, and 
this was accepted by the union. President Wilson created a com- 
mission made up of representatives of the miners, the owners, 
and the public to investigate conditions in the industry and pass 
upon the demands of the miners. A further increase in wages 
was given, but the other demands of the miners received no 
attention. 

One result of the steel, the coal, and other strikes was an at- 
tempt to establish compulsory arbitration as a means of prevent- 
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ing industrial disputes. In the months immediately following the 
coal strike the state of Kansas adopted a compulsory arbitration 
act, and other states prepared to follow its example. The unions 
protested bitterly any such attempt, and the Kansas law was 
finally declared unconstitutional. Militant union action has al- 
ways been followed by attempts of the employers to control 
their industrial relationships by drastic laws. The wave of sit- 
down strikes in 1937, for example, again brought forth proposals 
of all kinds for a national labor policy which, to many employers, 
meant a system of compulsory arbitration. 

The disastrous strikes of 1919, the hostility of employers, and 
the withdrawal of government support soon had their effects in 
a decline of union membership. Although between 1918 and 
1920 paid-up membership in the American Federation of Labor 
had increased greatly, the strikes in steel and coal were ominous 
signposts of what was ahead. In 1920 the American Federation of 
Labor had a membership of more than four million— the great- 
est in its history. But in the last months of that year members 
began to drop out, unions began to disappear, and the Federation 
began a decline in influence and power which continued until 
1933. There was also increased conflict within the unions them- 
selves, just as developed with the greatly increased membership 
after 1933. New members demanded wider activities and more 
aggressive action. They demanded prohibition by law of the 
interference of employers in union organization; higher wages; 
the eight-hour day; protection of women and children in indus- 
try; government ownership of public utilities, government de- 
velopment of water power, government housing schemes, public 
employment agencies, limitations of the power of the Supreme 
Court, and abolition of restriction on freedom of speech. The 
railroad unions wanted continued government operation of the 
railroads and the miners appointed a committee to study the 
nationalization of the coal mines. The demands of the unions 
were by no means radical or class conscious, though they were 
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made to appear so in the campaign launched against them by 
employers. 

The 1920 presidential election had put into power the friends 
of big business. In that year, too, depression set in: by 1921 five 
million jobless men were searching for work. Prices were tum- 
bling; employers were caught with large stocks of goods pro- 
duced at high costs. Under such conditions unions became even 
more unwelcome to employers, because they were able in some 
measure to protect their members against wage cuts. Even be- 
fore the 1920-21 depression employers in the most powerful in- 
dustries had launched a campaign against unions. The depres- 
sion intensified that campaign. The open-shop drive instituted 
now was more ruthless than that which had been carried on in 
the first years of the twentieth century. This time, too, it had 
the full support of a reactionary Administration under President 
Harding. This was best shown when, in 1922, Attorney General 
Harry Daugherty (who later served a prison term for his con- 
nection with the oil scandals) obtained one of the most drastic 
injunctions — against the railway shopmen’s union — which has 
ever been granted in any court. The injunction prohibited the 
shopmen from doing anything to interfere with the operation 
of the railroads, from interfering with anyone who wanted to 
work for the railroad companies, from picketing or in any way 
trying to induce workers not to act as strikebreakers, and even 
from using the funds of the union to conduct the strike. Of 
course, in the face of such drastic government action, the strike 
was lost. Workers had had another lesson in what a government 
unfavorable to their interests could do. 

Union membership continued to decline. While industry was 
drawing closer and closer together through mergers and trade 
associations, the workers’ movement was constantly growing 
weaker and less aggressive. The unions were not able to meet 
the weapons of the employers — the spies, the company union, the 
injunctions. They were not able to overcome the determined 
opposition of the government and of the courts to their organiza- 
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tion. Soon little or nothing was left of the gains the unions had 
made during the war years, and workers were to wait until 1933 
for another Administration willing to recognize their rights to 
organize. One important difference, however, existed between the 
government’s recognition of that right under the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and under the Wilson Administration. During the 
War the government tried only to prevent active opposition to 
organization while the War lasted. It made no effort to establish 
a lasting policy of government protection of the right to or- 
ganize. Such an effort has been made since 1933. 
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I F we had jobs during the years of what we now call prosperity, 
or if we made money in the stock market, we probably think 
of those years as golden ones. Or perhaps our experiences or our 
family’s experiences with unemployment since 1929 have made 
the years before the depression seem like a time in which every- 
body had a job and money to spend. There had been a depres- 
sion in 1921, but it had been forgotten in the years which fol- 
lowed. 

Upon every side was heard, then, the story of a new golden 
age, of a new era of lasting prosperity. Poverty was to be wiped 
out; there was to be ‘'a chicken in every pot” and “a car in every 
garage.” Everyone would buy radios and automobiles and electric 
refrigerators and vacuum cleaners. Those were the years when 
installment buying was discovered, and was looked upon as the 
way to prosperity and happiness, as the way in which workers 
could bring into their homes all the wonders of science and 
modern invention. We were told that we could never again 
have hard times; that we had reached an age of plenty. All of 
this was told us again and again by businessmen and bankers, 
by economists and politicians, by ministers and brokers, and we 
believed them. 

Some remembered, of course, the hard times which had existed 
in 1921, when five million men had tramped the streets looking 
for work. Occasionally, we were brought face to face with the 
fact that even in the prosperous days after 1923 there were mil- 
lions of men and women who could not find jobs, and who did 
not have enough to eat; that their number was constantly in- 
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creasing; that a great many people did not have clothes which 
kept them warm in winter; that they lived in leaky and tumble- 
down houses and shacks, or crowded together in slums in the 
cities, as they had always done since a large wage-earning class 
grew up in this country. No matter how prosperous we might 
consider ourselves, thousands of children were growing up with- 
out food enough to make them strong and healthy men and 
women able to hold jobs, if there were jobs for them. The in- 
come and the wealth of the country were being gathered more 
and more into the hands of a few, with an always increasing 
group of people who could barely make a living if all went well. 

There were a number of signposts to say that all was not well; 
that we had come to the end of a period of unplanned expansion 
and waste; that we must learn to use our resources more care- 
fully and to plan for their use in terms of the good of the masses 
of the people. The uncontrolled speculation of those years was, 
of course, itself the clearest indication that all was not well — ^but 
one which was diflicult to see. Production was expanding far 
more rapidly than the consuming power of the people warranted. 
All through the “prosperous” years farming was depressed. It 
did not recover after the depression of 1920-21, as industry did; 
farm debt and farm tenancy increased; farm prices remained low 
in relation to what farmers had to buy; and the farmers’ standard 
of living was constantly sinking. 

Even in industry prosperity was not universal. From 1922 to 
1929, for example, coal mining was a “declining” or “sick” in- 
dustry. The same was true of the textile industry. In West Vir- 
ginia, in Pennsylvania, in Illinois, and in many other states, 
whole towns of coal miners had been left to starve when the 
mine owners shut the mines because the coal could no longer be 
mined profitably; in the New England states, in many textile 
mill towns, the people were left stranded, without work, because 
the mills closed down, or moved to the South where labor was 
cheap and easily controlled. Those people were hungry long 
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before the depression began in 1929. The years o£ ‘‘prosperity” 
meant nothing to them. 

But we did not realize those things, and have thought since 
the depression that if we could only go back to the conditions 
of 1928 or 1929, everything would again be well. Many people 
still think that. Let us, then, see just what was happening during 
that period in industry, in business, and in government. Only 
then will we be in a position to find out how the workers fared. 

After the World War the concentration of industry in fewer 
and fewer hands, the growth of tremendous corporations, the 
introduction of new machines continued at an increased pace. 

How were the men and women who had to make their living 
in industry affected by the changes taking place.? The great 
developments brought about in industry affected not only our 
ways of working, but our ways of thinking and of living as well. 
In 1929 the American Telephone and Telegraph Company alone 
hired 454,000 men and women. Three automobile companies. 
Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors, make more than nine out 
of every ten cars used in this country. The large concern has in- 
vaded even the retail field and the chain store is driving the in- 
dividual grocer out of existence. 

There is a great deal of difference between working for a great 
corporation and working for a small company. As industrial con- 
cerns grow larger they are no longer managed by the owner. 
In most large companies the worker does not exist as a person; 
he is not even known by his name, but by his clock number; he 
must have a badge to show at the gates in order to prove that he 
works in the plant; he knows very litde about the business. 
Usually he knows just one small job, which he does over and 
over. And as industry expands and new machines are introduced, 
the jobs are being continually broken down into smaller and 
smaller operations. 

Between 1920 and 1929 many new machines were being in- 
vented and put into use. As jobs were split up by the machines 
increasingly great numbers of men became machine tenders. 
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A worker no longer needed the special skill and training which 
had been necessary when one man made, for example, a com- 
plete pair of shoes or an entire coat. The new machines meant, 
too, that more goods could be turned out in our factories with 
fewer and fewer men and women. This replacement of men 
by machines has been going on, of course, ever since machines 
were first introduced, but it has been more rapid since the World 
War than ever before. Sometimes whole industries have been 
completely changed in a short time; at other times special proc- 
esses have been eHminated. In 1928, for example, before the 
steam shovel was introduced in mining, it took five hundred 
men to dig as much iron ore as it now takes one man in the 
same time; a textile mill which in 1927 employed five thousand 
workers, in 1928 needed only three thousand because increased 
use of machines had made it possible for the three thousand to 
produce as much cloth as five thousand workers had produced 
the year before. No industry has been unaffected by the in- 
creased use of machines and by improvements in machines. In 
some industries the workers have suffered less from the new 
machine technology than in others, but in every industry they 
have had to make adjustments to the changes which are oc- 
curring. At times, in some industries, workers have tried to pre- 
vent the introduction of machines or machine improvements; in 
other industries, as in printing, the workers through their strong 
organizations have been able to control in some measure the 
new techniques and to protect themselves against unemployment 
or destruction of their skills. 

At the same time that new machines were being developed, 
new management methods were being worked out, and they too 
added very much to the amount of work that a man could do in 
an hour. Often these new methods of management meant a 
greater strain on the worker, and a heavier work load. The in- 
crease in the work load the textile workers call “stretch-out,” 
while automobile workers call it the “speed-up.” The output per 
worker in industry increased about 42 per cent in the years from 
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1919 to 1929, which meant that for every one hundred articles 
made per worker before 1919, one hundred and forty-two could 
be made in 1929. Work which in 1919 required one hundred 
men, in 1929 could be done by only seventy men in the same 
time. What happened to the men no longer needed to do the 
work they had done in 1919? 

Some of them, of course, found other work at once; but many 
of them did not find jobs at all, or if they did it was only after 
months of waiting. Often they took jobs in which their former 
skill was not needed, and where they received much less in 
wages than they had earned before. In 1929 the Department of 
Labor made a study of 754 people who had lost their jobs be- 
cause of technological or machine changes. That study showed 
that only 47 of the entire number found new jobs in less than 
one month; 410 of the number looked for new jobs for more 
than eleven months before they found anything to do. Less than 
10 per cent of the total number got their old jobs back. Most of 
them took new jobs which had no relationship to the work for 
which they had been trained. The Department of Labor reported: 

Former cement workers, wire rollers, and operators of grind- 
ing machinery were found as counter men in lunchrooms. A 
boiler worker and a trained cutter with 34 years of experience in 
a clothing factory had become gasoline station attendants. One 
of the men had been earning $35 at his old job, but after ii 
months of idleness he took the filling station job at $20. Other 
cutters had become watchmen in warehouses, timekeepers in 
steel plants, and clerks in meat markets. 

During the years from 1920 to 1929, the number permanently 
out of work constantly grew larger; workers shifted from job 
to job more frequently; industry made no attempt to stabilize 
production in order to keep its employees at work through the 
entire year; older men found it more and more difficult to get 
work. Employers believed that the speed with which work was 
done required young men. 
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It was in this prosperous period that a great many factories 
set age limits of forty or forty-five years, and refused to hire 
anyone over that age. Clinch Calkins, in a book called Some 
Fol\s Wont Wor\f tells the story of one of these older men: 

Mr. Keown, the ex-sheet metal worker, present vendor of 
needles and pins, told me that 5 years ago he had just been given 
a job when as an afterthought the boss said, “And now, just as 
a matter of form, how old are you?” “46,” sez L The man just 
shoved the papers away from him. “Sorry!” sez he, “you suit me 
fine. You could do the work. But the rule sez nobody over 45.” 
“I’d a lied like a streak if I’d known,” said Mr. Keown frankly. 

At a reasonable rate of speed, men of forty or forty-five should 
be able to do any of the work they have done before. Forty is not 
old, but when a man is denied a job at that age he can only 
become dependent upon his children or upon charity. Wages 
have seldom been high enough to permit saving for old age. 

All this meant that workers, as a class, were becoming less 
secure. The worker’s hold on his job was fast disappearing. As 
work becomes less skilled it is increasingly difficult for any in- 
dividual worker or for a group of workers to lay claim to a job. 
It is too easy for an employer to replace one unskilled worker 
with another from the great mass of the unskilled. During the 
nineteen twenties the number of workers looking for jobs was 
increased by those leaving the farms and by the women who 
were going to work in factories. This was the period when 
women and girls poured into the factories; when farm boys 
and girls, because of the hard times in agriculture, were at- 
tracted to the cities and into industry in great number. And 
most of them were unskilled; this meant greater competition 
for jobs and added insecurity for the entire working class. No 
serious effort was made to organize women workers outside of 
the garment or needle trades. The American Federation of Labor 
called a conference in early 1924 to consider a campaign to or- 
ganize women workers. To this action it was stimulated by the 
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Women’s Trade Union League, an organization o£ trade union- 
ists and other persons interested in organizing and educating 
women workers, which had been formed in 1903. The campaign 
of organization never got under way, principally because the 
importance of women in industry was not yet realized by the 
unions. 

The increased productivity of workers in industry, the in- 
creased efficiency of the machine, might very well have brought 
about an increase in the standard of living of all the workers had 
there been a more equal distribution of income. Wages were 
certainly higher during the period of prosperity than they had 
ever been before, but the purchasing power of the workers in- 
creased much less than the purchasing power of other groups. At 
the same time the constantly increasing cost of living fell most 
heavily on the workers. Wages lagged far behind the salaries of 
managers and executives, and behind profits and dividends. Dur- 
ing the years from 1920 to 1929 the inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of income were increasing. The few people with very large 
incomes were getting an ever larger proportion of the entire 
national income. One-tenth of one per cent of the families in the 
United States in 1929 received as much of the total income of the 
nation as did 20 per cent of the families who were at the lower 
end of the scale. In that year more than one family out of every 
five was still trying to get along on an income of less than one 
thousand dollars a year, with prices of everything they must 
buy constantly going up. Under such conditions they could just 
manage to exist. 

What prevented the working class from getting a larger share 
of the income it helped to produce? Why were not those years 
truly ‘‘prosperous” ones for the workers? To a large extent, it 
was the result of lack of organization on the part of the workers, 
and a lack of consciousness of the need for organization; it was 
their habit of identifying their interests with the interests of big 
business. Employers, taking advantage of this attitude, tried in 
every way possible to prevent workers from recognizing the true 
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position in which they found themselves. The failure of the 
working class to bring about a better distribution of the national 
income was due also to the tremendous power which great wealth 
creates, and to the control which big business was able to exert 
over a conservative and often corrupt government. This was the 
period of such political scandals as that of Teapot Dome. It 
was the period when big business was so completely in control 
of every phase of the national life that labor action was made 
almost impossible, even if workers had been awake to the neces- 
sity for action. The weakness of the workers was increased, too, 
by the policies of the American Federation of Labor, which 
looked rather to co-operation with business and industry to 
secure better conditions for the workers than to aggressive labor 
action. 

In 1920 workers were better organized, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was larger and more powerful than it had ever 
been before. Employers were frightened and were determined to 
destroy the union movement. Unsuccessful strikes in steel, coal, 
and other industries immediately after the War helped them in 
their plan. The depression which began in 1921 threw many 
workers out of jobs, and weakened the unions. Employers, in- 
dividually and through their associations, at once took advantage 
of the depression to increase their opposition to workers’ organ- 
ization. They began an anti-union or open-shop drive similar to 
that they had carried on in the first years of the century. They 
discharged union men and hired non-union men; they extended 
the use of the ‘‘yellow-dog” contract and forced many workers 
to leave the unions in order to get or to hold jobs — and in a 
depression workers become much more subject to such pressure 
because jobs are so scarce; they moved factories from places 
where the unions were strong to places where they were weak 
or non-existent; they undertook an extended company union 
movement, and hundreds of employee representation plans were 
set up; the blacklist flourished; propaganda against unions was 
issued all over the country and an anti-union public sentiment 
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was fostered. Every anti-union weapon known to the employer 
was brought to bear upon the union movement. The American 
Federation of Labor could not hold its own, and the unions 
began to lose membership after 1920. That loss continued all 
through the prosperous years of the nineteen twenties, though 
usually trade unions gain members in good times. 

A further weakness in the labor movement was that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was not prepared for the changes tak- 
ing place so rapidly in industry. There were no unions in the 
American Federation of Labor into which the thousands of un- 
skilled workers in the automobile, rubber, aluminum, and other 
mass production industries could go, even if they could be or- 
ganized — and little attempt was made to organize them. Nor 
were there unions outside the American Federation of Labor 
which those workers could join. They remained completely un- 
organized. The Federation adopted a plan, in 1926, to organize 
the automobile workers, but nothing came of it. Three years 
later it attempted to organize textile workers in the southern 
mills. Between 1924 and 1928, state federations of labor in a 
number of the southern states had called the Federation’s atten- 
tion to the growing industrialization of the South, but it was 
not until 1929 that an organizing campaign was begun. But little 
support was given by the various national unions and this, com- 
bined with the depression, ended for the time being the attempt 
to organize these workers. 

The attitude of workers themselves was very unfavorable to 
organization. Some of them had become infected with the specu- 
lative mania; they believed that Wall Street would make them 
millionaires, that they would soon be out of the wage-earning 
class. Why, then, should they join a union.? Everything in our 
social and economic system — ^the newspapers, the schools, the 
churches, the movies — combined to keep workers from seeing 
that their real interest lay in building up strong organizations 
with which to face the changes taking place. 

And so we arrived at the end of the period of our greatest 
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economic expansion with a working class whose life had become 
increasingly insecure during the period of prosperity; whose pur- 
chasing power had increased somewhat, but much less than that 
of other groups; whose right to join a union was successfully 
challenged by employers and by the government; whose unions 
were constandy growing weaker; and whose future appeared 
more uncertain than it had at the beginning of the prosperous 
era. In addition, all types of workers were constantly menaced 
by the unplanned and uncontrolled introduction of new machines 
and new methods of production. We came to the end of the 
new period of prosperity, in fact, with a working class which 
counted little in a determination of the form of our economic 
life, and which had little to say regarding the conditions under 
which it would work and live. 

Did the working class count for more in the political life of 
the country than in the economic life? Had it anything to say 
in determining how the great problems of the day were to be 
dealt with? The War had left many unsolved questions both in 
national and international affairs. The whole of Europe was on 
the verge of collapse from the long strain of the War. The peo- 
ple of many European countries were starving. The United States 
was looked to, to put Europe on its feet again. This country 
was expected to help build up international credit, to lead inter- 
national political reform. Before the World War, the United 
States had borrowed from England and other countries to build 
railroads and to develop great industries. During the first years 
of the War, we not ody repaid what had been borrowed but 
we lent various European countries great sums of money with 
which to carry on the War. In other words, instead of remaining 
a debtor nation, we became a creditor nation. This had a very 
direct relationship to our system of distribution of income. We 
were able, as a nation, to pay our debts and to lend money. This 
we could do because a small group of people in this country re- 
ceived the major portion of the increased income which came 
from war goods sold in Europe. If the mass of workers had re- 
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ceived a greater share of the increased income to spend on food 
and clothing and education and recreation, bankers would not 
have searched so wildly in those years for places to lend money, 
and many of the questionable loans made to foreign countries 
would never have been made. In one instance, for example, 
bankers paid a large sum to the son of the president of a foreign 
country in order to get the president to borrow from them, 
although the credit of his nation was none too good and it was 
questionable whether the money could ever be repaid. Then 
working people bought these and other worthless bonds. 

These foreign countries might have repaid some of the money 
they had borrowed had we been willing to take goods in ex- 
change. World trade was necessary to restore world prosperity. 
But in 1929, under President Hoover, we put up a tariff so high 
that our world trade was drastically reduced. If other countries 
could not sell to us they could not buy from us. They answered 
our high tariff by high tariffs of their own. When other coun- 
tries ceased to buy from us our production fell off and unem- 
ployment was further increased. Of course, workers were in part 
to blame for all of this. They have vast political power because 
of their numbers. They did not use that power to establish a 
situation which would have increased the manufacture and sale 
of goods. This period may weU be considered one of the blackest 
in our history from the point of view of our international rela- 
tions. 

Nor did the working class use its power to establish a sounder 
political situation in this country. They were passive under a 
period of governmental corruption probably worse than we had 
ever known before. In 1924, the American Federation of Labor 
had supported Robert M. La Follette on an independent ticket, 
because the platforms of both major parties ignored labor’s de- 
mands. The railway brotherhoods had initiated the movement 
for independent political action, which the American Federation 
of Labor joined. The defeat of La Follette strengthened the 
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American Federation of Labor in its traditional non-partisan 
policy. Workingmen did not vote as a unit in this campaign any 
more than they had in other campaigns. Workers failed even to 
secure the adoption of laws which would have benefited them 
direcdy and immediately. There were almost no labor laws 
passed during this period; nothing was done to bring about a 
more equal distribution of income. The railroad workers, be- 
cause they were strongly organized, did secure the adoption of 
the Railway Labor Act in 1926, which gave them a much stronger 
position in the determination of working conditions. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor worked during those years for the pas- 
sage of a law which would protect unions against the uncon- 
trolled use of injunctions in labor disputes, but it was not until 
1932 that such a law (the Norris-LaGuardia Act) was finally 
adopted by Congress, after the depression had completely 
changed conditions, and when President Hoover was about to 
run for re-election. Few thought seriously of trying to create 
unemployment insurance or a system of old-age pensions during 
the years of prosperity; the attempts to abolish child labor were 
unsuccessful. Even state legislation for the protection of workers 
against accidents and industrial diseases was unsatisfactory. There 
were some attempts to regulate the hours of work of women and 
children, but many states did not have even these laws. 

The fact that so few laws were adopted to protect the interests 
of the working class shows how little the working class had to 
say in the political life of the country. Politically, the working 
people counted for as litde as they did economically during the 
prosperous years from 1923 to 1929. So they came to the end of 
that period without any of the legal safeguards which every 
other industrial nation had set up for its working classes— a 
system of unemployment insurance, a system of old-age pensions, 
regulation of working conditions through good factory inspec- 
tion laws; decent housing built, if necessary, with government 
help; protection of the workers’ rights to join a union if they 
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wish, and to strike and carry on other union activities without 
interference from the courts. 

Perhaps a depression of the magnitude of that which began in 
1929 was necessary to wake the working people of this country 
to their problems, and to their ability to solve those problems 
if they would. 



IX 


THE DEPRESSION AND ITS EFFECTS 


W E were in every way completely unprepared for the de- 
pression which began in 1929. During that entire year, 
even before the stock market crash in October, there were be- 
tween two and three million unemployed workers. At least one- 
third of our entire population was living in poverty and misery, 
and early in the depression many of those people were pushed 
down to real starvation. Many others were just able to get along 
if everything went well. But when things did not go well they, 
too, were soon hungry and in need of help. No attempt had been 
made to set up unemployment insurance and old-age pensions, 
to help workers when depression came. stiU depended almost 
entirely upon private charity to take care of anyone who could 
not take care of himself, although even in mild depressions it 
had been found entirely inadequate. Other industrial countries 
had long before tried to protect wage earners against the conse- 
quences of industrial development, but not so the United States. 
Here the fiction still existed that anyone who really wanted a job 
could find one, and that anyone had a chance to get out of the 
wage-earning class if only he were honest, industrious, and frugal. 

Not only were we not prepared for the depression, but what 
was much worse, we were thinking in such a way that we could 
not prepare. We had come to believe that we could never again 
have hard times. Workers had never had wages high enough to 
carry them through even a very short period of unemployment, 
but few worried about that. They had no organization strong 
enough to protect them against discharge and wage cuts and 
lengthened hours of work. Their bargaining strength had been 
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growing weaker every year since 1921, while that of the em- 
ployer had been growing stronger all that time. The result was 
that the depression fell immediately on those least able to bear 
it— the workers. 

The depression which began in 1929 was different in a number 
of ways from depressions we had before. It was immediately 
much more severe than other depressions; it was not confined to 
the United States alone, but was practically world-wide. This 
depression reached classes of people who had not been affected 
in other depressions, and that made recovery slower. There has 
been more real suffering during this depression than ever before, 
and, therefore, the problem of relief has been greater. This is 
pardy because a larger part of our population lives in cities and 
depends upon wages earned in industrial employment. 

There are a great many theories of what brings about a depres- 
sion and what should be done to end it. Students of the 1929 
depression believe it had a great many causes. One of the most 
important causes was that the consuming power of the people 
did not grow as fast as did their producing power. This is just 
another way of saying that workers, who do most of the buying, 
did not have a large enough share of the income that was being 
produced, because wages were not increased as they should have 
been if mass buying power was to be maintained. During the 
years from 1919 to 1929, when production was increasing more 
rapidly than ever before in any country in the world, the pro- 
portion of the income going to workers remained about the 
same. The rich were getting more money and they were not 
spending it for the things our farnxers grow or the things our 
factories make. They were investing in more factories, or were 
speculating. Production was running far ahead of people’s ability 
to buy. For a time the installment method of buying had helped 
to get rid of the new goods and made it possible for factories 
to continue to produce. But sooner or later the things bought 
on installment had to be paid for, and buying began to fall ofiE. 
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The factories did not turn out as much as they had, and fewer 
people were needed to do the work. Unemployment increased. 

Another cause of the depression was that in 1929, as we saw 
in the previous chapter, we made our tariff so high that other 
countries could not possibly sell us their goods. When they could 
not any longer sell to us they could not buy from us either. 
Foreign trade means both selling goods to other nations and 
buying goods from other nations. When our goods were no 
longer sold abroad the men and women who had been at work 
making those goods had nothing more to do. They became a 
part of the great number of people looking for jobs. And, of 
course, when they lost their jobs they stopped buying goods too, 
so still other workers were told there was no more work for them, 
and other factories closed down. In a society like ours, when so 
many people depend upon wages for everything they have, un- 
employment spreads very rapidly from one group of workers to 
another. 

There were, of course, many other causes of the depression, 
some of them having their source in the situation of other coun- 
tries. Our banking and credit system failed to control credit as 
it was supposed to do in order to prevent either the boom we had 
in the nineteen twenties or the depression. A good many years 
ago the Federal Reserve Board was set up primarily for the 
purpose of preventing such wild speculation as that of 1928 and 
1929, and such deflation and depression as that which followed. 
But the Federal Reserve Board was guided and controlled by 
the very bankers who were getting rich from the boom, and the 
Board did little or nothing to stabilize credit conditions. 

All over the country, even in good years, bank failures were 
frequent. With the beginning of the depression the number of 
bank failures jumped to unheard-of numbers. There is no other 
industrial country in the world which has as poor a banking 
system as ours. Other countries have few bank failures. In two 
years, 1930-1931, 3,643 of our banks failed. This meant that many 
thousands of people could not use the money they had saved. 
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Bankers and business leaders proved again and again how in- 
capable they were of meeting the depression, which by their 
failure they helped to prolong and deepen. 

Litde was done to help the unemployed until three and a half 
years after the depression began. President Hoover and his ad- 
visers and associates tried to make the country believe that the 
depression was not serious; that it would soon be over, and that 
no program to combat it was necessary. During those three and a 
half years, when every effort was made to belittle the depression 
rather than to help the workers meet it, the number of people 
out of work increased from about three million in 1930 to more 
than fifteen million in March, 1933. Terrible as these figures are, 
they did not tell nearly the whole story of unemployment, be- 
cause many of the people who were still at work were employed 
only a few days a month, and of course were not making enough 
money to live on. Nor can those figures tell the story of human 
misery arising from unemployment; they do not include the 
wives, the children, and other dependents of the unemployed. 

How did those who lost their jobs live? First they used up all 
their savings; then they borrowed from their relatives and 
friends, and on their insurance policies; they gave up their homes 
and crowded into the homes of relatives; many went back to 
the farms from which they had come, if there were still farms to 
go back to. As a last resort they appealed to the charity organ- 
izations and waited long days or weeks while they were being 
investigated; and if relief was finally given, it was so inadequate 
that they benefited little. 

Even the men and women who could go back to the farms 
were frequently no better off than those in the cities. Many of 
them went back to poor lands which could not support them. 
That was often the reason they had left the farms and gone to 
the cities in the so-called prosperous nineteen twenties. Farm 
prices fell more rapidly than other prices, and many farm fam- 
ilies had to ask for relief too. For the first time in the history 
of this country a great many farm families became dependent 
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on relief. The depression of 1929 has made us realize as we never 
did before that poverty, poor housing, hunger and want exist 
on our farms as well as in our cities. Nevertheless, for the first 
time in many years, the depression reversed the normal farm- 
tO'City shift in population and sent more people back to the farms 
than from the farms to the cities. 

It has always been taken for granted that our community 
chests and our Salvation Army and our churches should look 
after all those who, for any reason, need looking after. There has 
been some attempt on the part of town, city, and county gov- 
ernments to give relief, but before this depression we had never 
tried, on a national basis, either to prevent or to meet the prob- 
lems of poverty. There had been talk about planning public 
works for bad times, but the plans were never made. By the 
spring of 1933 the problem of taking care of the unemployed 
had become tremendous, and private charities had long since 
found that they could not, in any way, take care of the millions 
who must have help. Local governments, too, soon found they 
had spent all their money. Many times during the first years of 
the depression the federal government was asked to help states 
and cities care for the unemployed. But President Hoover and 
his advisers refused, saying that relief was not the “business” of 
the government. So local officials and private charities had to 
do what they could. 

New York City was among the first to give unemployment re- 
lief. In 1931 it appropriated twenty million dollars to help the 
unemployed. But in that same year the wages lost in New York 
City because of unemployment were estimated at between eighty 
and ninety million dollars, so the money appropriated was very 
little in comparison to the wages lost and to the number of peo- 
ple who needed relief. Many other cities were not as willing or 
as able as New York to give relief. And even where relief was 
attempted by the cities it was inadequate. Everywhere families 
on relief were trying to live on grocery orders of three dollars 
or five dollars or seven dollars a week, with no allowance for 
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rent or clothing or medical care. Most o£ the gains workers had 
made in their standard of living during the “good times” were 
very shordy lost. 

Many of the unemployed who were members of American 
Federation of Labor unions, or of the railway unions, were taken 
care of by their unions. While in 1929 the amount paid out in 
unemployment benefits by unions in the American Federation 
of Labor had amounted to only $276,000, in 1932 the payments 
amounted to $20,000,000, with total union benefits for 1932 (in- 
cluding sickness, old-age benefits, etc.) amounting to $51,500,000. 
The unions of railway workers also spent millions of dollars for 
unemployment benefits. All unions made heroic efforts to keep 
their members off the relief rolls. The payments they made for 
unemployment relief came close, in a great many cases, to empty- 
ing the union treasuries. This was one of the reasons why the 
unions gave such active support to the Roosevelt Administration 
with its program of relief. They realized that they could not, 
much longer, continue to help their members who could not find 
work. The unions had been growing weaker during the depres- 
sion, and by the time President Roosevelt took office membership 
in the American Federation of Labor had fallen below any 
figure since 1916. Many unions were in danger of complete de- 
struction, and some kind of government help in meeting the 
depression and making work for the unemployed was essential. 

In the first two and a half years of the depression President 
Hoover refused again and again to take action to help the work- 
ing people. He called a great many meetings and appointed a 
number of commissions to study the situation. But little benefit 
came from the meetings and the investigations, since they re- 
sulted in no program. One of the earliest meetings President 
Hoover called was that of industrial and labor leaders, in No- 
vember, 1929. At that meeting he asked employers to promise 
that they would not cut wages and would spread employment; 
at the same time he got a promise from Mr. Green and other 
officers of the American Federation of Labor that its ihember 
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unions would not demand higher wages and would cooperate 
with employers in every way. 

Both of those promises were completely meaningless. In a 
very few weeks after the meeting leading bankers and business 
leaders themselves said that wages must be sharply reduced and 
workers must be laid off. Everyone realized, when the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor made its promise, that the unions could 
not ask for increases in wages during such a depression, and 
the unions soon found that they could do nothing in most in- 
dustries to keep employers from cutting wages and making 
hours of work much longer and working conditions much less 
favorable. Wage cuts took place everywhere; unemployment 
continued to increase. 

It was not until 1932, the year of the presidential and con- 
gressional elections, that President Hoover and Congress decided 
to give direct help to the unemployed. This was largely, of 
course, for political reasons, but there was undoubtedly taking 
place a considerable change in the general attitude of the pub- 
lic toward unemployment and toward the methods which should 
be used in meeting the depression. Congress, in 1932, after vot- 
ing down two bills to appropriate federal funds for unemploy- 
ment relief, finally passed an act authorizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make loans to states for immediate re- 
lief. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation had been created 
earlier in 1932 with an appropriation of two billion dollars to 
lend money to business and industry. An attempt to help the 
farmers had also been made — the working class was the last to 
receive any attention from the Administration. 

In 1929 the Federal Farm Board had been organized to spend 
federal money in an effort to raise the price of farm products 
by buying up a portion of the crops. This Board was set up 
under a law called the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. The 
idea back of that Act was that individual farmers were in too 
weak a position to make money from their crops. It was felt 
that the federal government should help them form co-operative 
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associations which would make them stronger bargainers with 
the buyers of their goods* The same idea lies back of trade 
union organization for workers. But the federal government 
under Hoover did nothing to help workers get more bargain- 
ing power through organization. Such an attempt would have 
been strenuously resisted by businessmen, and the Hoover Ad- 
ministration represented the business interests. 

Under the Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s program, 
banks got most of the federal money. A great part of the money 
appropriated was lent to the railroads in order that they in turn 
might pay what they owed the banks. So the money soon re- 
turned to the banks, where it stayed and thus did nothing to 
break the depression or to add to the purchasing power of the 
people. Between 1929 and 1932 wages dropped 60 per cent, while 
income going to owners of property dropped only 30 per cent, 
and interest to bondholders only 3 per cent. By March, 1933, 
factory payrolls were 67 per cent below what they had been in 
1929. 

At the same time the hours of work for hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers were longer than they had been. It might be 
expected that hours of work would be made shorter when there 
is less work to do, and when millions of people are hunting 
jobs. This was not the case. Employers took advantage of the 
unemployment to lay many workers off and force others to work 
much longer hours, thus cutting down the wage bills which they 
must pay. In 1929 the average hours of work in factory employ- 
ment, with all the machinery which had been put into use, and 
with all the increase in production which had taken place, were 
still about fifty per week. 

During the first years of the depression employers joined to- 
gether in a great share-the-work movement which looked like 
a decrease in hours of work. Such a share-the-work movement 
means only that workers are asked to split up their jobs and 
their pay, and thus share their poverty. Work was split up to 
give two or three days a week, or ten days’ work in a month, 
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to each employee in a plant. This could not be called a reduc- 
tion in the work week since the actual hours of plant operation 
or the regular plant schedule were not reduced. Spreading the 
work does not cost an employer anything under these circum- 
stances. A real reduction in the hours of work must, of course, 
be accompanied by adjustments in wage rates so that the work- 
ers’ earnings are not reduced, Share-the-work, as it was prac- 
ticed in the depression, meant only that already low earnings 
were spread thinner and thinner and that the worker and not 
the employer or the government paid for the slowness of busi- 
ness and industry. 

By the time of the presidential election in 1932 the masses of 
the people, the workers, were thoroughly tired of President 
Hoover and his Administration. They were tired of worry and 
starvation and endless hunting for jobs which they could not 
find. They were tired of having a government which did noth- 
ing to help them but spent most of its efforts in protecting the 
property rights of big business. The people were ready for a 
change, and so they elected Franklin D. Roosevelt president by 
one of the largest popular votes ever cast. Roosevelt was elected 
in November, 1932. Between that time and March, 1933, when 
he was to be inaugurated, the depression reached a new low. 
More banks failed; unemployment increased; no one knew what 
to expect of the new Administration, and so everyone waited. 
The result was the closing of all the banks in the country in 
March, 1933, and the dramatic entry of Roosevelt into the presi- 
dency at a time when it seemed that conditions could not pos- 
sibly be worse. 

The depression may be divided into two periods. The first 
period ended in March, 1933. The second period began, of 
course, with the Roosevelt Administration. The election of Roose- 
velt was in effect a vote of the people in favor of government 
action in meeting the depression. It was at the same time a 
vote in favor of the extension of government control of private 
industry and business. Such an extension of governmental ac- 
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tivity has, in part, taken place. The federal government has 
since 1933 done many things never before attempted by any 
Administration. 

The working people were convinced that the election of 
Roosevelt meant a redistribution of income so that more of it 
would come to them and less to the few in control of business 
and industry. It is by no means a new thing for the federal 
government, or for state and city governments, to try to bring 
about a more equal distribution of income and opportunity be- 
tween the more fortunate and the less fortunate groups. But 
before 1933 government attempts to bring about better distribu- 
tion of income and of opportunity had been directed toward fur- 
nishing such services as free public schools to all of the people; 
building parks and playgrounds open to everyone; setting up 
public health clinics so that workers might have better medical 
care; furnishing public nursing service, etc. When a law is 
passed governing the work of women and children, when child 
labor is made unlawful, when workmen’s compensation laws 
are passed, when hours of work are reduced by law, the gov- 
ernment has done something to equalize opportunity between 
workers and employers. Employers in this country have always 
feared government supervision of industry and of working con- 
ditions in industry. They fear it will lead to government con- 
trol of industry, and perhaps even to government ownership. 
There is a growing conviction among the working people, 
however, that business and industry must be regulated and con- 
trolled by government, and that such industries as railroads^ and 
such public utilities as electric power plants, should be gov- 
ernment-owned. There is a growing conviction, too, that the 
federal government must take the responsibility of protecting 
the masses of workers against the suffering and loss which de- 
pressions bring. 

^933> when Roosevelt became President, a series of at- 
tempts to pull this country out of the depression through gov- 
ernment action began. Attempts to prevent future depressions 
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were less emphasized. We are, of course, interested in how the 
efforts of the government affected the working class, and what 
the workers received for their enthusiastic support of Roosevelt 
in 1932 and 1936. In this consideration we must not overlook 
the fact, however, that the mere attempt on the part of the fed- 
eral government to do something for the working people repre- 
sented a great advance in our social and economic thinking. 



X 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND THE WORKERS 


P ROBABLY no President ever had such wholehearted and 
enthusiastic popular support as President Roosevelt had dur- 
ing his first term in office and as he had in his re-election in 
1936. Roosevelt’s appeal to the workers and the farmers in 
1932 was due to many things: first and most important, mil- 
lions of hungry, discouraged, unemployed, frightened, debt- 
burdened people wanted to defeat Hoover and his do-nothing 
policy. Roosevelt promised those people help; as Governor of 
New York he had shown himself sympathetic to the problems 
of the workingman; he knew how to talk to the people, and 
won support because of his pleasing personality; big business 
did not like him and did not want him for President, and he 
had therefore to look to the workers and the farmers for sup- 
port. This made necessary a program acceptable to those groups. 
He promised to raise wages, to cut hours of work, to help the 
unemployed until jobs were found for them, and to help in 
establishing some kind of program of insurance against another 
such depression. He promised to help the farmers. To the work- 
ers he became the champion of the “forgotten man.” They saw 
in Roosevelt’s promises the assurance that he was completely 
on their side, and that his New Deal was meant above all else 
to give them a better way of living, and more economic se- 
curity. Business, of course, saw in those promises a threat to 
the established way of doing things and to their control of our 
economic and political life, and did not want those changes. 

Much the same situation existed in 1936. Again Roosevelt was 
fought by business and supported by the workingmen and 
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women of the country and by the farmers. A kind of legend 
had grown up about him in the first four years of his Adminis- 
tration. Workers continued to look upon him as their greatest 
friend and protector, and their vote in 1936 showed that they 
still believed in him and looked to him to help them. 

The attitude of the working class toward Roosevelt and his 
Administration was, in a great many ways, an example of their 
failure to analyze events and political programs from their own 
point of view. Roosevelt has, indeed, done much. What the 
workers failed to realize, in 1933, was that unless he were both 
willing and able to bring about fundamental changes in our 
economic and political system, many of the things they expected 
of him could not be done. This most workers did not see even 
after the events of the four years of his first Administration. 

Four things in particular the working people hoped for and 
expected from the Roosevelt program. First, they wanted jobs; 
second, they wanted more money to spend, not only through 
more jobs, but through wage increases — they wanted a redis- 
tribution of the income which they help to produce, to give them 
a greater share; third, they wanted the right to organize into 
unions and to have a real voice in the determination of their 
working conditions through collective bargaining; and fourth, 
they wanted some kind of social insurance, which would give 
them assurance that in future they would never have to suffer 
as they have in the past from the risks of unemployment and 
old age. 

Unemployment became, after 1929, the most serious problem 
this country had to solve. There were still, at the beginning of 
President Roosevelt’s second term of office, between eight and 
nine million people out of work. Even of the people at work, 
one out of every four or five, according to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was working only part-time. Thus, after four 
years of active effort on the part of the government to solve the 
problem of unemployment, millions of wage earners were still 
without jobs, or had jobs which were part-time or temporary. 
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and which they could not count on having the next day, or the 
next week, or the next month. 

Workers believed in 1933 that the National Industrial Recovery 
Act would end unemployment. That Act, by 1937, was almost 
forgotten, except as it was recalled in attempts to find some way 
of fixing minimum wages and maximum hours of work in 
industry. But in June, 1933, workers believed it would make 
jobs for them, would increase their wages, shorten their hours 
of work, and do away with the worst practices of industry. They 
believed it would make possible membership in unions without 
fear of discharge or discrimination. Because of these beliefs, the 
National Recovery Administration had the support of labor 
everywhere. Business leaders, on the other hand, were afraid 
of the proposed National Industrial Recovery Act and when 
it was talked about in the spring of 1933 they hurried to pro- 
duce as much as they could before any regulation of industry 
was put into effect; they wanted to get large stocks of goods 
on hand while they could still pay very low wages and keep 
their employees at work during very long hours. That this was 
so was shown by the fact that most of the employment which 
came from the National Industrial Recovery Act came in the 
months from March to July, 1933, before the Act went into 
effect. In the two years it was in effect, the NRA put back to 
work only about a million and a hah people out of the thirteen 
million who were unemployed when it was created. 

Re-employment under the NRA was not greater partly be- 
cause hours of work were not reduced sufficiently to create new 
jobs. Largely, however, it was because business and industry 
were not yet sure enough of profits to expand and create new 
jobs. Then, too, machines had continued to take the place of 
men in many processes even during the depression, and when 
industry did begin to expand it did not need as many men as 
it had needed in 1929 to turn out the same amount of goods. 

In very few industries were hours of work under the NRA 
set at less than forty per week. But by the time the NRA went 
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into effect part-time employment— -the share-the-work movement 
— ^had already reduced hours of work to less than forty per week 
for most workers, at corresponding reductions in earnings. So 
the NRA regulation of hours meant very litde. Then there were 
so many groups of workers excluded from the hours regula- 
tions set up under the NRA that great re-employment could 
not result. 

Despite the fact that most industries were operating only 
part-time — and usually less than forty hours per week — em- 
ployers were bitterly opposed to reduced hours of work. They 
wanted the right to go back to the long hours of work as soon 
as production picked up, instead of being forced to hire addi- 
tional workers. They opposed the shorter work week with the 
same arguments which other employers had used a hundred 
years before against the establishment of the ten-hour day in 
industry. 

This opposition to a reduction in the hours of work under 
the NRA was to be expected. The National Industrial Recovery 
Act was adopted largely as a substitute for the Black Thirty- 
Hour Week Bill of which employers were very much afraid. 
And it must be remembered that unless hourly wage rates are 
increased as hours of work are reduced, workers suffer rather 
than gain by shorter hours because of the reduction in their 
earnings. That was what had already taken place when the 
jobs were shared among the workers. Most industries claimed, 
in 1933, that they could not afford increases in hourly wage 
rates sufficient to give workers the same weekly earnings if 
hours of work were reduced. This claim was quite true, of 
course, in many industries which had sufiEered from the depres- 
sion. It was much less true four years later when business and 
industry were recovering very rapidly from the depression. Yet 
along with the recovery went a steady increase in the hours of 
work. 

There were certain industries or trades, however, in which the 
NRA regulations brought about much shorter hours of work. 
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Retail trade was one; hotels, restaurants, and laundries were 
others. Hours of work have always been shamefully long in 
all such trades. It was in these trades, too, that the hours of 
work were most increased as soon as the National Industrial 
Recovery Act was declared unconstitutional. The almost com- 
plete lack of union organization among workers in these trades 
is in large part responsible for this situation. 

In 1936 business began slowly to grow more active, and a 
gradual re-employment began to take place. By the end of 1936 
there were claims on every side that we were again in the midst 
of prosperity, that the depression was over. Still vast unem- 
ployment continued. In the autumn of 1937 the Secretary of 
Labor announced that industrial employment was very close 
to the 1929 level; yet at the same time the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration said eight million were out of work, dependent 
upon relief. We just begin to realize that however prosperous 
we may become, unemployment will be with us for a long 
time; that it is a part of the present system of production, and 
not to be cured while that system is in effect — ^though it may, 
of course, be temporarily ended in case of another war. So long 
as we keep our present system of production and distribution, 
millions of workers must face the fact that they will probably 
never have steady jobs. We must resign ourselves to permanent 
unemployment for millions of our working class until we make 
fundamental changes in our economic and social system. This 
means, of course, that we must develop a government program 
to care for the men and women who cannot find jobs in in- 
dustry, Such a government program of public works can go far 
toward preventing the great suffering which unemployment has 
always meant in the past, though that any such program can 
take care of all the unemployed appears doubtful. 

Not many workers realize as yet that during the past twenty 
years we have entered a new phase of our national life. We 
cannot go on expanding as we have done in the past. Most 
workers still see their good bound up with the present way of 
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producing and distributing goods and income. They have not 
yet admitted that opportunity to become rich, to get out of the 
working class, does not lie before every one of them. They have 
not yet fully realized that they have a common interest, that 
they must stand together if they are to protect that interest. 
But the employing groups have long known that they are a 
class; that they must be well organized to protect their interests. 
That is why there are so many Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, trade associations, and manufacturers’ associations. Work- 
ers fail to see that they must be as well organized and as closely 
bound together as the employers. 

The NRA did a great deal to help employers organize 
strongly in almost every industry in the country. This makes 
the organization of workers even more dijficult. It was the trade 
association, made up of employers in each industry or trade, 
which worked out the code regulations for the industry under 
the NRA; the same trade associations enforced the provisions 
of the NRA codes, if they were enforced. The NRA even set 
up a special division to help employers organize trade associa- 
tions. All of these things brought employers in almost every 
industry in the country together to protect their common in- 
terests, and most of the trade associations remained active after 
the NRA. This and the fact that the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act relaxed and almost repealed the provisions of the 
anti-trust laws explain in large part why employers co-operated 
with and even gained control of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. They had feared it; but they soon found that, under 
their control, they could use it to increase their power. 

We have seen the slowness with which men and women were 
put to work in private industry. Hours of work have not been 
significantly reduced; the millions of new jobs needed to end 
unemployment have not yet been created. Were the earnings 
of the workers increased.^ Could workers buy more in 1937 with 
their wages than in 1933? Has the expected redistribution of 
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our national income taken place, to the benefit of the working 
class ? 

Total payrolls have increased very gready, of course, since 
1933: first, because of the million and a half new jobs which 
the NRA made; and secondly, because during 1935, ^936^ and 
1937, employment in private industry has been slowly but stead- 
ily increasing. But the individual worker who had a job in 
June, 1933, when the National Industrial Recovery Act was put 
into effect, was little better off in 1937 than he was then. He 
was litde nearer than he was in 1933 to a living wage. Yet one 
of the promises of President Roosevelt was that the New Deal 
would establish a living wage. On June 16, 1933, when he 
signed the National Industrial Recovery Act, President Roosevelt 
said: 

No business which depends for its existence on paying less 
than living wages to its workers has any right to continue in 
this country . . . and by living wages I mean more than a bare 
subsistence level — ^I mean the wages of decent living. 

Within a few weeks after he made this statement. President 
Roosevelt approved the code for the cotton textile industry. And 
that code set minimum wages of twelve dollars for forty hours’ 
work in the South, thirteen dollars for forty hours’ work in 
the North. Then soon after that the President approved the 
laundry code, which fixed minimum wages at fourteen cents 
per hour in certain sections of the country. Every worker knows 
that twelve dollars a week is not a living wage; that there are 
not enough hours in a week to make fourteen cents an hour 
a living wage. And the workers soon found that the minimum 
wages set by the NRA became in a very short time the maxi- 
mum wages for a vast majority of the employees in any in- 
dustry. 

At the same time that industrial codes were fixing minimum 
wage rates the cost of everything the worker had to buy was 
going up, so he found he had even less for his money than he 
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had before the National Industrial Recovery Act went into ef- 
fect. The average industrial worker had less buying power in 
June, 1934, than he had in June, 1933, because the cost of living 
had increased more than his earnings. This continued to be the 
case, although by 1937 wages had increased slightly more than 
had the cost of living, and the individual worker found him- 
self in a slightly less unfavorable situation than before 1933. 
Industry, on the other hand, found itself very much better off 
in 1937 than it was in 1933. When it grants increases in wages 
it puts into effect increases in prices which, usually, more than 
offset the wage increases. Profits have increased enormously since 
1933. This means that the unequal distribution of wealth and 
income which was one of our greatest problems in 1933 had 
become in 1937 an even greater problem. 

There were other ways, less direct than wage increases, by 
which the Administration intended to bring about a redistri- 
bution of income. One of these ways was through increased 
income and profit taxes. But the new taxes established were not 
heavy enough to bring about any real change in income dis- 
tribution. A second method was through a change in monetary 
policy, which resulted in devaluating the dollar and going off 
the gold standard. This new policy was inte^^ded primarily to 
help the people who had gone into debt when prices were very 
high, and who had to pay those debts when everything they 
had to sell had fallen greatly in price. What the effect of this 
monetary policy has been is difficult to say. That it had less ad- 
vantage to the working class than to farmers and other property 
owners, however, soon seemed clear; and, indeed, it is question- 
able whether it did not seriously decrease the buying power of 
workers through the price increases which resulted. 

From all of this it would appear that the Roosevelt program 
failed to help the working class increase its income. Some work- 
ers, however, have made great gains since 1933, especially those 
workers who were strongly organized at that time or who have 
been able to organize effective unions since 1933. Even under 
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the National Industrial Recovery Act the codes which meant 
most to the workers were those in the strongly organized in- 
dustries, such as the garment trades, the construction industry, 
or bituminous coal mining. If the workers in an industry were 
not organized the Administration was either unwilling or too 
weak to offer any resistance to the powerful employers who 
had everything their own way. That is what happened in steel, 
in automobiles, in rubber, in chemicals, and in many other great 
industries from which unions had been ruthlessly excluded by 
the employers. These industries gained much from the NRA, 
which suspended the anti-trust laws and permitted price fixing. 
The workers in those industries gained very little from the 
codes. What they have gained since has come largely from their 
organization, assisted by such legislation as the National Labor 
Relations Act or the Walsh-Healey Act. 

Steel workers in 1937 at last saw the forty-hour week estab- 
lished, for example, partly because the Walsh-Healey Act pro- 
vided that only companies maintaining such a work week could 
secure government bids in amounts of ten thousand dollars or 
more; at the same time they gained pay increases and in the 
largest steel companies a limited recognition of their unions 
because the steel workers were again organizing, and because 
the steel companies were eager to avoid strikes. The bituminous 
coal miners are probably the best — and certainly the most spec- 
tacular — example of what has been possible through the com- 
bination of strong union organization and government friend- 
ship and support. This group of workers increased their weekly 
earnings from June, 1933, to December, 1934, by 40 per cent; 
in September, 1935, they gained another substantial wage in- 
crease, while in the spring of 1937 their wages were still further 
increased. Meantime they extended their organization until it 
became a real power in the economic and political life of the 
country. 

But for the working class as a whole the Roosevelt program 
brought about neither increased individual buying power nor 
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satisfactory re-employment. Nevertheless, it did a great thing for 
them. It encouraged workers to join unions and attempted to 
protect them in their right to organize. Here, and not in im- 
provements in wages and working conditions, lies one of the 
great contributions of the Roosevelt Administration to workers; 
the second great contribution lies in the program of federal relief. 

Section 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act pro- 
vided that workers have the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively regarding wages, hours, and conditions of work, 
without interference from or coercion by their employers. Un- 
fortunately, the Act did not provide the means for enforcement 
of that section. 

The failure of the government to enforce Section 7(a) led to 
great disappointment and disillusion on the part of the workers, 
who believed that the section meant what it said, but who were 
discharged as soon as they joined a union. Even though it was 
not enforced, however. Section 7(a) had a powerful effect upon 
the condition of the working class. Just the mere passage of such 
a law gave millions of workers courage to join the unions in 
their industry, or to build unions if they did not already exist. 
While they had known they had the legal right to become union 
members, it was only through this Act that the government 
promised protection if they took advantage of that right. They 
believed that they had the right to meet their employers face to 
face, to demand better wages, better working conditions, and the 
right to help determine what wages and working conditions 
should be. Meeting with employers, something entirely new in 
their experience, in code hearings or in hearings before the labor 
boards, workers lost much of the fear and awe of employers 
which they had felt. There had been built up in the minds of the 
working class a kind of myth of the employer as a superman. 
Now workers discovered, frequently, that they knew things 
about the plant or the industry which the employer himself did 
not know; that the employer was as uncertain how to proceed 
under the new regulations as were the workers themselves. This 
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meant a great change in the attitude of workers toward their con- 
ditions of employment. At the same time the publicity value of 
the NRA to the workers helped enormously in giving them 
courage. How they worked, how they lived, what their represen- 
tatives did and said, suddenly became front page news. No longer 
was the working class forgotten and ignored. Labor’s thinking 
underwent rapid and far reaching change in the first two years 
of the Roosevelt Administration. 

Of course, no law could immediately lessen the determination 
of employers like United States Steel or the Ford Motor Com- 
pany to prevent their employees from joining unions. And in this 
determination the powerful companies were not opposed by the 
Administration. When workers in the automobile industry de- 
manded their rights under Section 7(a), President Roosevelt 
himself appeared to take the side of the employers in their at- 
tempt to prevent the workers from gaining those rights. When 
newspaper reporters wanted to organize and one of them was 
discharged by a Hearst paper in San Francisco, the enforcement 
of the law was again apparently prevented by the Administra- 
tion. Interpretations of Section 7(a) unfavorable to labor by per- 
sons high in the Administration destroyed all hope of enforce- 
ment. 

Labor organization, however, increased very greatly in 1933 
and 1934. When the Supreme Court, in the Schechter decision, 
declared the National Industrial Recovery Act unconstitutional, 
union organization slowed up and in many cases unions lost 
large portions of their membership. In 1935 workers were again 
encouraged to join unions by the adoption of the National Labor 
Relations Act, which gave them much greater protection against 
discrimination and discharge than they had been given by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. In 1936 there began another 
great wave of organization which gained in importance in 1937, 
after the Supreme Court declared the National Labor Relations 
Act constitutional as applying to manufacturers. 

The American Federation of Labor had gained at least a mil- 
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lion more paid-up members by August, 1934, than it had in the 
spring of 1933, and a steady increase in membership continued 
untif, at the time of its 1937 convention, it reported a paid-up 
membership of 3,271,726 and an unemployed membership of 
392,506, in which the membership of the unions affliated with 
the Committee for Industrial Organization was not included. 
This was an increase of 831,761 from August, 1936 to August, 
1937. In late 1936 and 1937 the Federation became much more 
active in organizational work than it had been even in 1933 
and 1934, because of the developing struggle with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. That Committee, which claimed 
close to a million members at its formation in 1935, soon added 
several hundred thousand new members in the automobile, steel, 
and rubber unions. In the summer of 1937 the Committee for 
Industrial Organization had, probably, close to three million 
members, though figures of paid-up membership were not 
available. Workers have become conscious, as never before, that 
only through organization can they better their condition. The 
public has also grown much more conscious than ever before 
that workers should have the same right to organize which 
employers have had for so long. Trade unions, by 1937, were no 
longer looked upon by the public with so much fear and sus- 
picion. 

While practically every union both within and outside the 
American Federation of Labor gained in membership during the 
four years from 1933 to 1937, there were some which made very 
great gains in influence and in power. The first ones which come 
to mind are, of course, the United Mine Workers of America, 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Tin, and Steel Workers, 
the unions of maritime workers both on the Pacific and the At- 
lantic coasts; the unions of clothing workers; the unions of the- 
atrical workers; and among the new unions, those in automobiles 
and rubber. The United Textile Workers gained considerable 
strength during the NRA period, and at that time was able 
to extend organization into the southern cotton textile mills. 
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where opposition to unionization has always been fierce; but 
much of the union’s strength was destroyed as a result of the 
textile strike of 1934. A new drive for organization of textile 
workers was launched in 1937 by the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, under the direct leadership of Sidney Hillman of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, while at the same time the 
American Federation of Labor began a new campaign in the 
textile mills. 

One very disappointing thing to many workers was that or- 
ganization did not extend more rapidly into the great mass pro- 
duction industries, and into agriculture, during the period of the 
NRA. But even here organization went much further than ever 
before. There was a tremendous rush into the unions on the part 
of workers in such mass production industries as steel, automo- 
biles, chemicals, and rubber in 1933 and 1934, and an even greater 
rush in 1936 and 1937. After the first organization in 1933 and 
1934 the workers lost hope, because they could make no progress 
against the bitter determination of the employers to destroy their 
organizations. The new organization move which got under way 
in these industries in 1936 made hitherto undreamed-of progress, 
not only in organizing the workers but in gaining recognition 
and concessions from the industries. 

There are two principal reasons why workers in the mass pro- 
duction industries have not been able to organize strongly in the 
past. One is that the American Federation of Labor had not tried, 
seriously, to organize them, partly because they did not fit into 
the predominantly craft union set-up and partly because it has 
been customary and traditional for the Federation to place em- 
phasis upon the organization of the skilled. The second is the op- 
position to unions on the part of the strongly organized and 
powerful employers in those industries. There may be another 
reason in the nature of the work itself, which calls for unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, and gives no skill or special training 
around which to build a union, and through which to gain con- 
trol of the job. Until organization of these workers is tried over 
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a long period o£ time, however, it is not possible to tell whether 
this lack of skill is a serious handicap to their organization into 
stable, responsible unions. 

Agricultural workers and tenant farmers and sharecroppers 
(who in the South are in reality little more than agricultural 
wage workers) began their first serious attempt at organization 
in 1933. Scattered unions resulted— some of them affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, others with the Farmers* 
Educational and Co-operative Union, still others in independent 
unions such as the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. Much of 
the task of organizing these workers was begun by the Socialists 
and Communists. The American Federation of Labor recog- 
nized the need of forming a national union of agricultural 
workers, but was unwilling to do so until it was convinced that 
the unions of agricultural workers were lasting organizations. 
In March, 1937, however, it took the first step toward such a 
national union when it set up a National Council of Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Unions. That this did not satisfy the demand 
of a considerable number of the federal labor unions of agri- 
cultural workers was evident when a few months later they 
helped to form a national union which they called the United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, and Allied Workers of America, 
established with the help of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. In this union the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion attempted to bring together the various sharecroppers’ and 
tenant farmers’ organizations, as well as the local unions of 
agricultural, cannery, and packing house workers. The new 
union claimed a paid-up membership of sixty thousand at the 
time of its formation, though this was undoubtedly a consider- 
able exaggeration. 

The unions of sharecroppers and tenant farmers have gone a 
long way toward calling the attention of the Administration and 
the public to the abuses to which sharecroppers have been sub- 
jected, and the need for formulating a national program to meet 
the farm tenancy and the agricultural workers’ problem. So far, 
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agricultural labor has generally been left outside all legislation 
passed by Congress for farm relief, for the protection of workers 
in their right to organize, or for social security. The Department 
of Agriculture, which has given such great subsidies to farmers, 
failed to extend the subsidies to agricultural wage workers or to 
tenants, although the Sugar Act of 1937 provided that no bene- 
fits should be paid under that Act to persons who had failed to 
pay wages at least equal to those established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The Agricultural Adjustment Act drove many ten- 
ant farmers off the land, because under its provisions land- 
owners found it more profitable to reduce farming operations 
than to continue farming by sharecroppers or tenants. As farming 
becomes highly industrialized, as is the case in certain parts of 
the country, the problems of the agricultural workers become 
similar to those of the industrial worker; the opposition of the 
farmers to organization of agricultural workers is just as deter- 
mined as that of any of the powerful industrial corporations. In 
many ways, too, farm workers have suffered more from the de- 
pression than have urban workers. Farm wages did not increase 
during the period of the nineteen twenties as much as did urban 
wages; they fell from 1929 on and have not recovered, since 1933, 
as much as city wages. In 1935-36, according to a survey made 
in various states in all parts of the country, average annual wages 
for the crop year ranged from about $125 to $330. Despite this no 
attempt has yet been made by the government to protect the 
agricultural worker in his organizational rights. 

The second way in which the working class gained a great 
deal from the Roosevelt program was in the direct relief the fed- 
eral government has given to the unemployed since 1933. Before 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration was set up by 
President Roosevelt in that year, men and women out of work 
had to depend almost entirely upon local charity. The federal re- 
lief program has gone far toward maintaining the faith of the 
working class in Roosevelt. Many people say that the relief pro- 
gram was all that prevented a revolution, but no one knows how 
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close we were to a revolution in 1933, so such statements cannot 
be taken too seriously. It is true, however, that the federal emer- 
gency relief program has been one of the major factors in main- 
taining stability in our economic life in the past four years, and 
in relieving the most serious suffering caused by the depression. 

In the first year and a half of his Administration, it appeared 
that President Roosevelt was determined to improve the condi- 
tion of the unemployed, and not just keep them from starvation. 
The amount of relief given was several times increased. Within 
a short time, in addition to direct relief, a nation-wide system of 
work relief was instituted under the direction of the state relief 
administrations which were set up. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration tried to get state relief organizations to 
adopt a minimum wage of thirty cents an hour, to be paid in 
cash. This was intended to give each relief family the amount 
which appeared necessary to meet its minimum requirements. 
But many states were unwilling to follow the example of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. They thought thirty 
cents an hour far too high a wage and claimed that it would in- 
terfere with private industry. In some of the states relief was 
kept so low that entire families were forced to try to live on 
three or four dollars per week. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration again tried to 
improve this condition when, in November, 1933, it began the 
Civil Works Administration, and set a minimum wage of thirty 
cents an hour for unskilled labor all over the country. But men 
who could get thirty cents an hour on relief work were not will- 
ing to work in private industry for fourteen or fifteen or twenty 
cents an hour, or to work on farms for six or eight or ten cents 
an hour. Employers protested that the relief program was mak- 
ing it impossible for them to get workers when they wanted 
them, at the wages they wanted to pay. Soon the Civil Works 
Administration was discontinued, and the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration authorized state relief administrations to 
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set wages, and in many parts of the country they lowered the 
wage rates. 

When the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 was 
passed, monthly wages, called “security wages,” were adopted 
over the protest of the labor unions and other representatives of 
the working classes, who had no objection to limited monthly 
earnings on relief work, but did want to see that established 
hourly wage rates were maintained. When the 1936 Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act was adopted, this demand of the unions 
was recognized in a provision that “prevailing” hourly wage rates 
should be established, and the 1937 Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act continued this provision. Since, however, state Works 
Progress Administration officials were given the power to fix 
the hourly wage rates, very low rates were established in many 
states where state administrators were determined that relief 
wages should not endanger the low-wage schedules of many 
employers. The relief program under the Relief Acts of 1935, 
1936, and 1937, was largely turned back to the states, with little 
federal supervision or control. There was constant effort to re- 
duce the number of persons on the relief rolls, without full 
regard to the needs of the people; arbitrary dates of relief certi- 
fication for the first year of the Works Progress Administration 
kept many unemployed workers out of the relief program. This 
was especially objected to by the unions, which had made great 
efforts to keep their members off relief only to find that through 
that effort the unemployed union men were not eligible for 
work under the work relief program. Their protests were effec- 
tive, and the arbitrary dates for certification were removed in 
1936 to permit continued certification. 

One of the worst features of federal relief has been the uncer- 
tainty connected with the program. The unemployed on relief 
or on relief work projects might at any time find themselves cut 
off the relief rolls or discharged from the projects. This hap- 
pened again and again when private employers complained of a 
shortage of labor, especially during the harvest season of 1935, 
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perhaps to a lesser degree during that o£ 1936 and 1937. Relief 
ofSces were closed, in many localities, without warning, in order 
to force workers to harvest crops at wages as low as fifty or 
seventy-five cents for a long day’s work. Seldom was a worker 
on a relief project given a chance to say what kind of work he 
would do or for what wage he would work in private industry. 
He was often forced to accept any job found for him, under 
penalty of having his relief stopped if he refused. In some states 
it has been necessary to take the “pauper’s oath” in order to 
qualify for federal relief. Thus, if a man were still in possession 
of any property, however small that property might be, he was 
all too often considered ineligible for relief. The entire relief pro- 
gram suffered from all the uncertainties and lack of planning 
characteristic of our economic system. State and local relief ad- 
ministrations have been used in many cases for political pur- 
poses, and the needs of the men and women who cannot find 
jobs have been litde considered. 

But the unemployed were better off in 1937 than they were in 
1933, because of the federal relief program. Of that there is no 
doubt. That the immense sums spent for relief had not done 
anything toward giving workers permanent security was what 
many workers could not understand. Perhaps the problem of im- 
mediate relief had been so great and so pressing that long-term 
planning had not been possible. Yet it seemed that the money 
spent in relief might have been used to manufacture many of the 
things so badly needed by the masses of workers in this country; 
that it might have been used to force the payment of higher 
wages by private industry and by farmers; that it might have 
been used to provide better housing for millions of workers who 
live in rural or city slums under intolerable conditions. (There 
has been some housing work done by the Public Works Admin- 
istration and the Farm Security Administration, but a real hous- 
ing program remained to be undertaken, and to that end the 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Act was adopted by Congress in the 
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summer of 1937.) It has been used for none of these things, prin- 
cipally because private industry did not want it so used. 

One interesting and important result of the long-continued 
unemployment and of the work relief program has been the or- 
ganization of unemployed in the Workers* Alliance of America. 
The Alliance has formed unions of unemployed all over the 
country. It has been influential in a great many cases in prevent- 
ing discontinuance of relief, in securing more liberal relief pay- 
ments, and in protecting its members against discrimination on 
works projects. The Alliance was endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor, and American Federation of Labor unions 
have given it support in many of its attempts to better the condi- 
tion of the unemployed. As might be expected from an organiza- 
tion whose principal appeal is based upon unemployment, the 
local unions have always been very shifting in membership and 
have gone out of existence as members found work. 

A serious effort has been made, however, to maintain the mem- 
bership of the unions after the members have secured private 
employment. If there are unions established in the industries 
into which they go, the attempt is made to transfer the worker 
into the regularly established union. If no union exists, the effort 
is to keep them in the Alliance itself and to keep the Alliance 
alive. In a number of cases the unions of the Workers’ Alliance 
have helped other unions in picketing during strikes, or in the 
attempt to create favorable public action in strikes. The Workers’ 
Alliance is in a position to organize millions of men and women 
who are not easily reached by other labor organizations and may 
well be considered by other organizations as a recruiting and 
training school for unionists. 



XI 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


O RGANIZED labor in this country has frequently in the 
past turned to legislation as a means of solving its difficul- 
ties in times of depression; in times of prosperity it has usually 
preferred union action. This has in part, at least, been due to the 
attitude of the courts toward labor legislation and toward union 
action; it has, in part, been due to the fact that the unions were 
made up primarily of skilled workers, able to protect themselves 
in good times through their own organized strength. Unskilled 
workers need protective legislation and government support more 
than do skilled workers. They are less able to gain a strong bar- 
gaining position with employers; unskilled workers are harder to 
organize and to keep organized than are the skilled. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has, however, supported federal and 
state laws favorable to and opposed laws unfavorable to labor, 
though it has not looked with favor upon either federal or state 
regulation of wages or hours of work, except in the case of 
women and minors. State Federations of Labor to a very large 
extent have devoted themselves to work for state legislation and 
have been successful in many states in obtaining state work- 
men’s compensation laws, factory inspection legislation, child 
labor laws, industrial home work regulation, and wage payment 
laws. 

The depression which began in 1929 brought about a consid- 
erable change in the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward legislation. It also brought about a changed atti- 
tude of the public toward labor unions. One of the first indica- 
tions of this was the adoption of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti- 
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Injunction Act in 1932, providing that “y^U^w-dog” contracts 
were not enforceable in the federal courts and limiting the power 
of those courts to issue injunctions in labor disputes. 

In 1933 the change in the attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor was evident when it supported the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Within the next four years great advance was 
made in the adoption of laws, both federal and state, for the pro- 
tection of workers. The most important of the laws passed was, 
of course, the National Labor Relations Act. Other federal laws 
included the Social Security Act, the Guffey Coal Bill (declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court but later re-enacted in 
1937), the Walsh-Healey Act, providing for wages and hours 
standards to be maintained by all companies securing govern- 
ment contracts of the value of ten thousand dollars or more, and 
the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act. A bill to regulate hours of 
work and establish minimum wage rates failed to pass the first 
session of Congress in 1937, but that defeat by no means killed 
this proposed legislation. State minimum wage laws, unemploy- 
ment insurance laws, old-age pension laws, labor relations acts, 
anti-injunction acts were adopted. Many changes favorable to 
workers were brought about in state workmen’s compensation 
laws. Protection against occupational diseases was extended. 

This great advance in protective legislation came about largely 
because of the increased strength of the unions and because of 
the aggressive action of President Green and other leaders in 
supporting the various legislative proposals. It represented also, 
however, an awakened social consciousness and a determina- 
tion on the part of many persons outside the labor movement to 
secure better living conditions for wage workers. Whether this 
attitude is permanent, and whether the unions themselves will 
continue to favor labor legislation, it is not possible to say. Indi- 
cations in 1937 were that the American Federation of Labor 
might turn away from the fight for wages and hours legislation, 
although the Federation, through Mr. Green, supported the fed- 
eral wages and hours bill introduced in 1937 despite the out- 
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spoken opposition to a bill of that nature on the part of some 
union leaders. The A. F. of L. convention in October^ 1937, 
voted to ask Congress to curb the power of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which the Federation claimed had very often 
shown itself partial to the C.LO. At the same time the C.LO. 
condemned certain decisions of the Board as being pro-A. F. of L. 
in giving recognition to craft unions in some of the mass pro- 
duction industries — especially steel and automobiles. There was 
no indication, however, that the majority of either the A. F. 
of L. or the C.LO. leaders were ready to turn again from legis- 
lation to strictly union action. 

Undoubtedly the most important law ever adopted in this 
country from the point of view of union organization is the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. In 1935, President Roosevelt gave his 
support to the American Federation of Labor in its demand for 
the adoption of this Act, introduced by Senator Robert F, Wag- 
ner of New York, under which there was set up the National 
Labor Relations Board. This bill was passed in the summer of 
1935, after the Supreme Court, in the Schechter decision, had de- 
clared the National Industrial Recovery Act unconstitutional. It 
was much stronger than was Section 7(a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. Limited to industries engaged in interstate 
commerce, it provides that workers in those industries shall have 
the right to organize unions and to bargain collectively without 
interference with, restraint or coercion by employers; that em- 
ployers shall not have the right to dominate or interfere with the 
formation or administration of any labor organization, or con- 
tribute financial or other support to a union, or discriminate in 
any way against an employee for his activities or membership in 
a labor union. 

The Act establishes the right of the union having a majority 
of the workers in a given craft or plant (whichever may have 
been determined to be the bargaining unit) to bargain for and 
represent all of the workers in that "unit.” Thus a company 
may not legally bargain with more than one union for any 
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given group of employees. An employer free to bargain with 
two or more unions could easily play one union against the other 
and destroy both. The principle of “majority” representation, 
therefore, becomes very important in the establishment of collec- 
tive bargaining. It is assumed under the law that every effort will 
be made by both unions and employers to reach an agreement, 
through collective bargaining, on wages, hours of work, and 
working conditions, though the Act does not, of course, require 
that an agreement be reached. 

The National Labor Relations Board may hold hearings, call 
witnesses, hold elections to determine which union has the sole 
right to represent any given group of workers in collective bar- 
gaining; it may issue orders to employers that they “cease and 
desist” from unfair practices and reinstate workers discharged for 
union activity (with or without pay for the period of the dis- 
charge, as the Board decides) . The Board must, however, rely on 
the courts for the enforcement of its decisions. Therein, of course, 
with courts to a large extent dominated by the employing group, 
lies the greatest weakness of the Board. Nevertheless, since the 
Supreme Court declared the Wagner Labor Relations Act con- 
stitutional, on April 12, 1937, the decisions of the Board have 
been almost uniformly upheld by the courts. While all employer 
resistance to the Act did not, of course, end with the decision of 
the Supreme Court that the Act was constitutional and extended 
to manufacturing, workers were placed in a much stronger posi- 
tion with regard to their right to organize, by that decision, than 
they had ever been before. 

Employers, immediately after the passage of the Act, had 
challenged its constitutionality. Many trade associations in- 
structed their members not to obey the law, and those instruc- 
tions were pretty well carried out. A group of lawyers of the 
Liberty League issued a statement to the effect that the law was 
unconstitutional. This was answered by A. F. of L. general coun- 
sel Charlton Ogburn who set forth the arguments which the 
Supreme Court, eighteen months later, accepted. During the wave 
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of sitdown strikes in 1936 and early 1937, for example, repre- 
sentatives of the employers gave great publicity to their claims 
that the workers’ action was illegal. They failed to make public, 
however, that the strikes were in large part due to the employers’ 
refusal to obey the law requiring them to permit workers to 
organize without interference, and to meet representatives of 
their employees for collective bargaining. 

Five cases challenging the constitutionality of the Labor Rela- 
tions Act came to the Supreme Court in 1937, and in all five 
cases the Act was upheld. The cases were those of the Washing- 
ton, Virginia and Maryland Coach Company, of the Associated 
Press, of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, of the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company, and of the Friedman-Harry-Marks Clothing 
Company. In one case, that of the Washington, Virginia and 
Maryland Coach Company, the decision of the Court was unani- 
mous. In the other four cases the Act was upheld by a 5-4 deci- 
sion. In these decisions the Court found that since materials used 
in the manufacture of the products of the Jones & Laughlin Cor- 
poration, the Fruehauf Trailer Company, and the Friedman- 
Harry-Marks Clothing Company, came into the state of manu- 
facture from other states, and since the products of the com- 
panies in large part were then shipped out of the state of manu- 
facture, the manufactured goods were involved in interstate 
commerce. 

These decisions were of unusual interest to workers, not only 
because of the legal protection they gave, which workers have 
never had before, but also because they showed the operation of 
the Court. One man in reality gave four of the five decisions in 
favor of the Act. It was commonly believed that this swing to 
the “liberals” was the result of President Roosevelt’s court plan, 
then before Congress, and of the determination of the Supreme 
Court to defeat that plan. 

To give workers engaged in intrastate industry the same pro- 
tection in union organization and collective bargaining as the 
National Labor Relations Act gave those in interstate industry, 
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State labor relations acts were adopted, by October, 1937, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Utah. 
In many other states organized labor began to seek such legisla- 
tion. The unions soon discovered, however, that they must be 
especially alert in regard to state labor relations acts, as in some 
cases the laws proposed would have weakened rather than 
strengthened their position. The unions fought bitterly the Act 
proposed in Michigan, for example, and were successful in de- 
feating it. 

Second only to the National Labor Relations Act in its impor- 
tance to labor is the Social Security Act. If anyone were to ask 
what, as a nation, we have done in the past to give men and 
women protection against the time when they cannot find work, 
or when they grow too old to work, the answer would have to 
be “Nothing.” Despite the fact that the United States became at 
the end of the last century an important industrial country, and 
that since the beginning of the present century it has developed 
into the leading industrial country of the world, we continued 
to think in terms suitable to an agricultural community. Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Russia, the Scandinavian countries — 
practically every industrialized country in the world — years ago 
recognized that the government must be responsible for the pro- 
tection of workers through unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and sickness benefits. 

Unemployment, old age, sickness, are risks against which a 
worker in a highly industrialized society is entirely unable to 
protect himself; they are risks for which the worker is not re- 
sponsible and which he cannot avoid. His wages are so low that 
he can seldom hope to save enough to take care of himself and 
his family even during very short periods of unemployment or of 
illness. Certainly few can hope to provide through saving for old 
age, and old age comes much earlier to industrial workers than 
it came to workers in the past. ' 

But the general attitude in this country toward the people who 
needed help was that they were in want because of their own 
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failures or faults. Before 1933 both federal and state governments 
generally took the attitude that care of the workers was not their 
“business.” Only five states and one territory had, before 1929, 
passed laws giving pensions to their needy aged. Not a single 
state had yet tried to protect its workers against the modern 
scourge of unemployment. In view of this the adoption of social 
security legislation by the federal and state governments since 
1933 represents a complete change in thought and in policy. 

This change came about, of course, as the result of the depres- 
sion. In this, as in every depression we have experienced in the 
past, the risk we were most conscious of was that of unemploy- 
ment. We have just begun to admit that unemployment is one 
of the results of our industrial system, and that it grows as our 
industrial system develops. During the depressions of the past 
twenty years there has been discussion about the adoption of in- 
surance against unemployment. The idea of such insurance is not 
new, therefore. But the plans for it were forgotten as soon as 
prosperity returned. Employers opposed such insurance, because 
they did not want the government to have anything to do with 
business. They maintained that industry itself should meet the 
problems of unemployment, by stabilization of work throughout 
the year, or by private pension schemes, but in fact, of course, 
industry failed completely to protect workers against this risk 
even in periods of prosperity. Until 1932, the trade union move- 
ment, as represented by the American Federation of Labor, also 
opposed unemployment insurance. The unions, too, wanted to 
keep the government out of industry; they believed that unem- 
ployment insurance would tend to decrease wages and to make 
men and women less interested in the labor movement. They 
preferred to take care of their unemployed through union bene- 
fits, which of course did not meet the problem of the great mass 
of workers and which even for organized workers were not 
adequate in a long-continued period of unemployment. 

If organized labor saw no need for unemployment compensa- 
tion and other social legislation the unorganized workers could 
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hardly have been expected to see that need. Within the ranks of 
the Socialists and the unions in which socialist influence was 
strong, there was continued support of and agitation for social 
security legislation. Small groups of liberals outside the ranks 
of organized labor also carried on a continuous campaign for 
social insurance which helped to keep the idea alive. 

That idea spread after 1933 until the trade unions, the masses 
of people outside the unions, and liberal groups all over the coun- 
try became convinced that we must have a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age and health insurance. Increasingly large 
numbers of people refused to live in constant fear of losing their 
jobs; of having no income when they grew too old or too ill to 
hold a job. They demanded security. 

The federal Social Security Act signed by President Roosevelt 
on August 14, 1935, was the Administration’s answer to that de- 
mand. At first sight the Act seemed to protect workers against 
almost all the risks to which modern industrial life exposed 
them. Closer analysis, however, showed that the federal Social 
Security Act was a mere beginning. Some students of social 
security legislation went so far as to say that it might even re- 
tard for some time real social security legislation. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 did not provide unemployment 
insurance for a single worker. It merely aimed to encourage pas- 
sage of state unemployment compensation laws, by permitting 
money paid in under the federal Act in any state to be used in 
that state when a satisfactory state unemployment compensation 
Act had been adopted. Congress believed that since employers 
have to pay the tax, they would prefer to have it spent in their 
state and would insist that a state law be adopted. The correct- 
ness of this belief was shown by the fact that by August, 1937, 
every state, the District of Columbia, and the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii had adopted unemployment compensation laws. 

The laws differed very greatly. The funds were set up in dif- 
ferent ways: in most states beiiefits are to be paid for a maximum 
of fifteen weeks in the year; most state laws provide for a waiting 
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period (this is the time a man must wait for his first payment 
after he loses his job) of two or three weeks, though in some 
states the waiting period is as long as eight weeks; most of the 
laws provide that a minimum payment of five dollars per week 
will be made, though in some states no minimum has been es- 
tablished; some states require contributions from employees as 
well as from employers, though a majority of the states require 
only employers to contribute to the funds. 

Large groups of workers are not covered by the federal Act, 
which provides that only employers having eight or more em- 
ployees during a period of not less than twenty weeks in the 
year are subject to the Act. In general, state acts follow the federal 
Act in this provision; so great numbers of workers in small 
plants, of part-time workers, of workers in such highly seasonal 
industries as canning, are not covered at all. The three million 
workers in agriculture are given no compensation; nor are do- 
mestic workers, nor employees of state, federal, or local govern- 
ments. Even with unemployment compensation acts in effect in 
all states, in conformity with the provisions of the present fed- 
eral Act, it is estimated that not more than twenty-one million 
workers will be covered — out of a total of perhaps fifty million 
gainfully employed persons in the country. 

Workers will probably refuse to be satisfied for long with the 
federal Act as it was adopted, and will demand a law to give 
every unemployed worker, for as long as he is unemployed 
through no fault of his own, at least a minimum subsistence for 
himself and his family. They will probably demand that the 
Act be extended to all workers; that it be made uniform in its 
provisions. But even were all those demands met, workers would 
almost certainly find that no system of unemployment com- 
pensation could protect them against suffering from unemploy- 
ment in a great depression like that which began in 1929. Even 
if unemployment remains at its 1937 figure, it is doubtful that 
any system of unemployment insurance can meet the demands 
made upon it. 
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The Social Security Act provides two plans for old-age security 
— an old-age pension plan and an old-age annuity insurance sys- 
tem. The first is in reality a plan of relief for the needy aged 
through federal grants to states. Old-age pensions had been ac- 
cepted as necessary by many people before the adoption of the 
Social Security Act. By the middle of 1934, twenty-five states and 
two territories had adopted old-age pension laws, under which 
about 23O5OOO old persons were receiving pensions. In 1936 the 
Department of Labor reported that the number covered had in- 
creased to about 1,300,000. By July i, 1937, all but four states 
(Kansas, Nevada, South Carolina, and Virginia) had adopted 
laws providing for old-age benefits, and many of the laws had 
been liberalized both in the amounts of the pensions and in the 
eligibility requirements. 

The federal old-age annuity insurance system is distinctly new. 
It is a national plan, and does not require state laws to make it 
effective. The cost of the insurance, which is compulsory, is borne 
by employers and employees equally, beginning in January, 1937, 
with a tax of i per cent on both employers and employees, on all 
wages of three thousand dollars or less per year. These contribu- 
tions will be increased until they reach 3 per cent to be paid by 
each group in 1949 and thereafter. 

Neither the federal government nor any state government 
contributes any portion of this insurance fund. This is an in- 
surance plan, and operates much as insurance bought from pri- 
vate insurance companies operates. It covers all workers, except 
those engaged in agriculture, in domestic service, in government 
service, as sailors, as railway workers, or by private non-profit 
agencies. Railway workers have their own pension system under 
a federal law adopted in 1937; many government employees al- 
ready come under government pension systems. The exclusion of 
these two groups does not, therefore, deny them the benefits of 
old-age insurance. The largest groups not given any protection 
are agricultural and domestic workers. Registration under this 
portion of the Social Security Act began in November and De- 
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cember, 1936. By January, 1937, twenty-two million workers 
were already registered. The payment of insurance benefits will 
not begin until 1942. By that time it is expected by the Social 
Security Board that forty milHon workers will be registered. 

There are certain objections to and weaknesses in this portion 
of the Act. In order to obtain the insurance a worker must, upon 
reaching the age of sixty-five, give up regular employment. But 
since he has paid for the insurance and it has become his by right 
of that payment, this provision appears very unjust. Further, the 
allowance to which a worker will be entitled every month under 
the Act will in most cases be too small for him to live on with- 
out additional income. Only those who earn three thousand dol- 
lars per year (the highest wage on which contributions are paid) 
for forty-three years will, for example, be entitled to the maxi- 
mum payment of eighty-five dollars per month. 

Other objections which have been raised to this compulsory 
old-age insurance plan are that most workers are already getting 
such low wages that the deductions, although they go toward in- 
surance against old age, involve a real hardship; that employers 
will shift their part of the tax to the worker, either directly or 
indirecdy, so that the worker will pay a large part of the total 
cost of the insurance. An indication that employers would try to 
do this was given during the presidential campaign of 1936, when 
large groups of employers issued notices of wage cuts because the 
payroll tax of i per cent for old-age insurance was to go into 
effect on January i, 1937. Another objection is that the plan will 
result in the building up of a tremendous reserve fund which 
may in itself be a danger to the economic system, and will cer- 
tainly reduce the amount workers will have to spend. Perhaps 
none of these objections is serious. Only experience with the plan 
will tell. 

The constitutionality of the Social Security Act, like that of the 
National Labor Relations Act, was soon challenged by employers. 
In May, 1937, however, the Supreme Court decided in favor of 
the unemployment compensation and old-age pension portions of 
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the law. The unemployment compensation sections were upheld 
by a 5-4 decision, while only two dissenting votes were cast in 
the decision in favor of the old-age pension system. 

One of the reasons the standard of living of many millions of 
workers has remained so low has been that decent housing, at 
rents workers can afford to pay, has never been available. It was 
not profitable for private builders to put up good, low-rent 
houses. Slums were much more profitable and in slums many 
workers have been forced to live, paying rents higher than they 
could afford for even those miserable dwellings. Almost every 
industrialized country in Europe has for many years recognized 
that the government must assume the responsibility in supplying 
decent housing for its working people at rents which they can 
pay. This country refused to accept that responsibility, just as for 
so many years it refused to accept any responsibility for insurance 
against unemployment or old age. Not until 1937 was a federal 
housing Act adopted— the Wagner-Steagall Housing Act. This 
Act provides for the establishment of a United States Housing 
Authority. It does not provide that the federal government may 
itself carry out housing projects. The federal Housing Authority 
may only make loans and grants to local Housing Authorities 
for the building of low-rent housing projects and for the elimina- 
tion of slum dwellings. Funds were appropriated for three years, 
and in that time it is expected that 140,000 dwelling units will be 
built. This will be but the merest beginning toward re-housing 
the working men and women of the country. City governments 
must be educated by the workers as to the importance of setting 
up local housing authorities and beginning a program of low-cost 
building. The American Federation of Labor, and especially the 
unions of building construction workers, were to a very large 
extent responsible for the adoption of the Housing Act. 

State legislation for the protection of workers has, since 1933, 
generally taken the form either of improving laws already in 
existence, or of making federal legislation effective on a state 
basis, as we saw in the discussion of the National Labor Rela- 
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tions Act, the Social Security Act, and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act. A number of states have improved and ex- 
tended their workmen’s compensation laws. With the exception 
of two states (Arkansas and Mississippi) some kind of accident 
compensation law had, by 1937, been adopted by all states. In 
many cases these laws were still very badly drawn, and gave in- 
adequate protection to workers injured while at work. The com- 
pensation was often small, and the method of collection often 
made so difEcult that it became impossible for workers or their 
families to collect anything. Seventeen states by 1937 provided 
for compensation payments for life in cases of total permanent 
disability; the amount of payment was increased in a number of 
states; in still others, additional industries were added to the list 
of those covered by the laws. Most compensation laws still did 
not cover occupational diseases from which so many workers 
suffer, though twenty-one states had adopted laws compensating 
for some if not all occupational diseases. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation has been bitterly fought over a long period of 
years by employers who have been unwilling to bear any of the 
burden of the risk of accident and occupational disease to which 
workers are subjected. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 1937 that the Washing- 
ing state minimum wage law for women and minors was con- 
stitutional, stimulated this kind of legislation. By July, 1937, 
twenty-two states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico had 
minimum wage laws for women, while Oklahoma, in 1937, 
adopted such a law applying to men also. Regulation of hours of 
work of women and minors was declared to be constitutional by 
the Supreme Court in 1917, and by 1937 twenty states and the 
District of Columbia had passed such laws — two of those state 
laws, both adopted in 1937 (in Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina), applying to men as well as to women. 

The years 1935, 1936, and 1937 may rightly be looked upon by 
workers as a period of tremendous gain in protection by legisla- 
tion. Despite the laws which were adopted, however, during 
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those years and before, we were still, in 1937, a long way from 
that broad security pictured by President Roosevelt at Wichita, 
Kansas, on October 13, 1936, when he spoke of the time when 
workers will not have “to worry about losing their homes, about 
not having enough to eat, about becoming objects of charity.” 
There was still need for vigorous attack, on a national scale, upon 
the whole front of social and economic insecurity. 



XII 


WORKERS AND THE COURTS 


F rom time to time, whenever the federal administration is 
either particularly friendly or particularly unfriendly to labor, 
workers become more conscious of the part the government 
plays in their relations with employers, and in their attempts to 
protect themselves and to improve their working and living con- 
ditions. During the Roosevelt Administration the relationship be- 
tween organized workers and the Administration became close 
and friendly. Usually, however, it has not been so. Most admin- 
istrations in the past have been devoted to the interests of busi- 
ness and industry, and have been either uninterested in or un- 
friendly to the workers. Only once before, during the World 
War and the Wilson Administration, has there been an admin- 
istration which, like that of Roosevelt, was on close terms with 
labor. 

What most workers have not realized, however, is the effect 
which the various agencies of the federal, state, county, and city 
governments have always had upon every phase of their attempt 
to raise their wages, better their working conditions, and secure 
a part in determining the conditions under which they shall 
work. Those who make the law, who interpret it, and who en- 
force it, have it in their power to help or to defeat almost any 
effort of the workers to act through their unions or through leg- 
islation. 

Of all the agencies of government which have been used by 
employers in their fight against unions and against the exten- 
sion of workers’ activity, the courts have been the most impor- 
tant. Any worker who has ever been on strike, who has ever been 
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on a picket line, knows what an immediate and important part 
the courts can play in labor disputes. He knows that the action 
of the courts in employer-employee relations has run like a re- 
frain through the entire history of labor. 

Most people in this country believe that the courts, whether 
federal or state, have as their duty the equal protection of the 
rights of all. In case of a dispute between two groups, it is the 
part of the courts to see that justice is done and that no group 
gains unfairly at the expense of another. But a study of past 
events forces the conclusion that in conflicts between workers 
and employers the courts have generally acted in favor of the 
employers. 

The reason for this can be understood when the problem is 
looked at historically. 

It was easy and natural enough for employers to turn to the 
making of laws and to the courts in their attempts to meet and 
to prevent organization of their employees. They knew that, al- 
though our government was established to protect life, liberty, 
and property, the law and the courts have almost always decided 
in favor of property in conflicts between workers who have little 
property and who fight for the right of their livelihood and their 
lives, and employers whose property is involved. 

The business of making laws, of saying what they mean, and 
of enforcing them, has usually been in the hands of the prop- 
erty-owning classes. Lawmaking and law enforcing now may be 
less directly in the hands of the property owners than in earlier 
times; but it must not be forgotten that most of the lawmakers 
and the judges have belonged to the property-owning class and 
are tied to that class by birth, training, or interest. It must not be 
forgotten that there has been built up in this country a firm belief 
in the sacredness of private property, even at the cost of life. It 
has been but natural that lawmakers and judges should act in a 
way which benefited themselves and their class. Lawmaking 
and law enforcement have always been controlled by the domi- 
nant class in any country. This will always be so. That group in 
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this country is primarily concerned with the protection of prop- 
erty, not with human rights and human needs. This we find re- 
flected in our laws and in our courts. That is to be expected. But 
what does it mean to the working class.? Every union member is 
already acquainted with the doctrine of conspiracy applied by 
the courts to the early attempts of the workers in this country to 
organize for the purpose of raising wages. This doctrine was 
taken from the English common law, and it was not until 1842 
that unions to raise wages were held by the courts in this coun- 
try to be legal. It was less than a hundred years ago, then, that 
workingmen were definitely declared to have the right to form 
their own organizations and to try through those unions to in- 
crease their wages and better their working conditions. Mean- 
time, of course, many men had gone to prison for membership 
in a union and many had lost their property through fines. 

The decision in 1842 appeared a great victory for the workers. 
But their feeling of victory did not last long. The courts soon 
found other ways in which they could be of help to employers in 
the effort to prevent union organization. For many years after 
unions formed to raise wages were themselves declared legal, 
almost every method of action they could use against employers 
was at one time or another declared by the courts to be un- 
lawful; or the motives upon which the unions acted were de- 
clared to be illegal. The result was that the unions found them- 
selves almost as much hampered by the courts as they had been 
before the decision giving them legal standing. 

Thus the courts have many times declared to be unlawful, 
strikes, peaceful picketing, the use of the boycott, attempts to 
organize workers against the will of the employer — ^in fact any 
and every weapon that made for effective organization — either 
on the ground that the union’s activities interfered with inter- 
state commerce, or that they threatened the property rights of the 
employer, or endangered the rights of other employees, or that 
violence or fraud was threatened or had occurred. For example, 
in the American Steel Foundries case the Supreme Court (in 
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1921) declared that all picketing was intimidating and therefore 
unlawful — though the Court in that case did permit employees 
of the company on strike to send a limited number of represen- 
tatives to the plant to make peaceful attempts at persuading non- 
striking workers to join the strike. In the Duplex Printing Press 
Company case the Supreme Court (in 1921) prohibited the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists from calling a sympathetic 
strike in a plant buying materials from the Duplex Company in 
order to force the latter to permit its workers to organize. In the 
Coronado Coal Company case, a district court awarded damages 
and costs against the United Mine Workers of America in the 
amount of $745,000 for the damage the company claimed had 
been sujffered by it because of the strike. While the Supreme 
Court (in 1925) reversed that decision and decided the United 
Mine Workers need not pay, it nevertheless ruled that unions 
can be sued and held responsible for damages they may cause 
when interfering with the interstate business of an employer. 

Until the question of the legality of union activities has been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court, every judge who is appealed 
to by an employer has unlimited authority to inquire into the 
purposes for which union action of one kind or another is under- 
taken, and to investigate the union methods used. If in his opin- 
ion the union is not acting for lawful purposes, or if it is using 
methods which appear to him not legal, the union action may be 
declared illegal. This is the situation under which unions have 
had to operate ever since they were first formed. It is a situation 
of great uncertainty, and subject to great abuse by the courts. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, employers and 
courts discovered what has proved to be, to the present, the most 
effective way yet found to curb union action. This was by the 
use of the injunction, or the restraining order. An injunction is 
an order which may be issued by a judge of either a federal or a 
state court, to prevent the doing of an act which may cause 
“irreparable” damage or threaten to cause such damage to the 
person or property of others. In labor disputes injunctions have 
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been issued to prevent many acts o£ the union which the union 
had the legal right to perform. A few injunctions were issued in 
labor disputes before the passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
in 1890, but this way of defeating the unions did not come into 
common use until after the law was passed. Since that time the 
injunction has become the most powerful weapon of the em- 
ployers against labor unions. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act provides that any combination 
which interferes with or restricts interstate commerce is a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and as such unlawful. When the Act 
was adopted the labor unions thought it was only an attempt to 
control the great trusts which were becoming so serious a menace 
to labor and to smaller industries and plants, and, as such, the 
unions gave it active support. It did not apparently occur to 
union leaders that the Act might be used against the unions 
themselves. They were much shocked, therefore, when in 1894 
the government obtained an injunction against Eugene V. Debs 
and the American Railway Union, in the strike of that union 
against the Pullman Company and the railroads, and used gov- 
ernment troops to enforce the injunction. The action of the gov- 
ernment broke the strike and destroyed the union. This was the 
most famous of the early injunctions in labor disputes, and it was 
followed immediately by many others. 

A restraining order might be issued, employers soon discov- 
ered, without even a hearing in which the union could present 
its case to the court, and a restraining order is usually enough 
to break a strike since a strike is either won or lost within a 
very short time. All the employer had to do was to find a judge 
favorable to his interests — ^and this usually proved easy. Such 
orders were even drawn up by the company attorneys and signed 
by the judges without notice to or hearing of the union repre- 
sentatives. Further, anyone accused of refusal to obey a restrain- 
ing order was denied the right of trial by jury, and given a 
hearing only before the judge who issued the order. Workers 
thus have often found themselves tried and condemned either 
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to imprisonment or fine, or both, by a judge who was closely 
allied with the employer by his sympathies and interests, and 
who issued the order after hearing only the employer’s state- 
ment of the case. 

So serious did the abuse of the injunction become, and so great 
was the harm done to the unions by injunctions, that organized 
labor bent all its energy to curb the power of the courts to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes. The efforts of the unions took the 
form of an attempt to change the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. It 
took twenty-four years to get that law changed, in the Clayton 
Act of 1914. The Clayton Act declared that the labor of human 
beings is not a commodity and that therefore organization of 
workers was not to be considered as prohibited by the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act as a conspiracy in restraint of trade. It provided 
further that an injunction might be issued in a labor dispute only 
in those cases where the dispute might cause injury to property, 
for which injury there was no remedy at law. It stated that the 
property so threatened with damage must be described in the 
application for injunction and that no injunction could prohibit 
workers from peacefully persuading others not to work, or keep 
them from meeting together, or from distributing strike benefits. 

Again the unions thought they had won a great victory. But 
again they soon saw that the courts by their interpretation of the 
law destroyed any benefits that they had hoped to gain. Injunc- 
tions increased in number and in severity as employers became 
more strongly organized and as industry grew in size and 
strength. They were issued to prevent every kind of union ac- 
tivity. Strike after strike was broken by court action; unions were 
destroyed; union members were fined and imprisoned; unions 
were forbidden to use their funds to finance a strike, or to pay 
strike benefits; they were forbidden to publish notices that a 
strike was in progress; to picket a plant in which a strike was 
in progress; to ask a strikebreaker not to go into the plant to 
work. In a textile strike, in 1933, in a southern cotton mill town, 
an injunction made it illegal for two or more persons to stop in 
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the streets of the town and talk together. Some of the strikers 
were actually arrested and kept in jail for nothing more than 
stopping on the street to talk with other strikers. Every phase of 
union activity has been and still is subject to injunction by fed- 
eral and state judges. There has been practically no limit to the 
power of the judges over the unions’ activities. 

After their disappointment with the Clayton Act the unions 
again took up the fight against the injunction. In 1932 the Norris- 
LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act was adopted. This law does not 
prohibit the granting of injunctions, but only regulates the issu- 
ance of injunctions in labor disputes. It applies to federal courts 
only. The most important provision of the Act is that no restrain- 
ing order may be issued by a federal judge until both parties 
have had a chance to be heard. It is a bitter comment upon the 
relationship of labor to the courts that a law which merely gave 
each party to a labor dispute a chance to present its arguments in 
support of its action or proposed action could rightly be consid- 
ered one of the greatest gains labor had made in many years. It 
had been fairly common practice for judges to grant injunctions 
merely upon the basis of affidavits furnished by the employer, 
without examining the situation in any way. This was no longer 
possible in a federal court after the passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act had not yet in 
1937 been submitted to the Supreme Court. Even though it may 
be declared constitutional by that Court, it does not apply to 
state courts, and except where the terms of the Act had been 
made applicable by state laws to state courts, those courts re- 
mained free to issue injunctions in labor disputes without re- 
striction. The Norris-LaGuardia Act can, therefore, be consid- 
ered by labor only a beginning in its fight against the courts. 
Under our present system of government the question of the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes must be fought out in every 
state, as well as on a federal basis, since state courts are subject 
only to state control. There must be, then, forty-eight state laws 
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regulating the use of the injunction if state courts are to be 
curbed. By 1937, however, nineteen states had adopted laws regu- 
lating the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes by state courts. 

Why have not the unions used the injunction against em- 
ployers? In a very few instances they have, with great success. 
More often, however, unions and union leaders have taken the 
attitude that the injunction, or indeed any kind of court action, 
is unwise and undesirable, and they have refused to go volun- 
tarily into the courts. This has undoubtedly been one of the rea- 
sons the labor movement has suffered so greatly at the hands of 
the courts. If unions had been willing to seek injunctions against 
employers, and to fight their use by employers more intelligently, 
it is probable that the use of the injunction in labor disputes 
would not have become so widespread or so harmful. 

Even when the unions have in the past been forced to defend 
themselves in court, they have frequently failed to fight their 
cases aggressively. They have failed to secure first-class legal ad- 
vice, partly because of the expense involved, but more largely 
because of the fatalistic attitude they have adopted, that their 
cause is lost as soon as it comes into court, and that to fight is 
useless. This attitude has been particularly characteristic of the 
American Federation of Labor in the past. It has, however, un- 
dergone a very great change since the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act and the National Labor Relations Act brought about a 
new relationship of labor to the courts and since it has been 
represented by Charlton Ogburn. One of the most important 
developments for the unions since 1933 is that for the first time 
they have found it more desirable to use the courts to protect 
their interests. With legal rights, explicitly set forth, they have 
gone into the courts with more assurance. 

What has been gained when the unions go into court could 
not be better illustrated than by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Texas and New Orleans Railroad case, in 1930. 
This case arose out of a suit for injunction brought by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks against the railroad company in 
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1927, under the Railway Labor Act o£ 1926. The union charged 
the company with violation of that Act because the company was 
attempting to substitute a company union for the Railway Clerks’ 
union. The injunction was granted by a lower court, ordering 
that the company union be disestablished as an agency for col- 
lective bargaining. That action of the lower court was upheld by 
the Supreme Court, and the decision has been of tremendous im- 
portance in the fight of the various railway unions against com- 
pany unions. Since 1933 two decisions of New York judges 
against “runaway” firms, both in favor of the unions and both 
cases brought into court by the unions upon requests for in- 
junctions, were of great importance in the unions’ attempt to 
prevent employers from moving to non-union towns or localities 
in order to destroy union organization. There are many other 
instances of union victory in the courts, but on the whole unions 
have remained unwilling to venture frequent attempts to secure 
injunctions. 

Workers have rightly come to recognize that the courts have 
made law just as surely as have the state and the federal legis- 
latures, and more often than not have made it for the benefit of 
employers. President Roosevelt called the courts a third house of 
Congress, but actually in the most vital questions affecting 
workers the courts have become one of the most important law- 
making bodies of the land. And the courts are much less respon- 
sive to the needs and wishes of the people than are the legisla- 
tors; the courts are bound more closely to the interests of prop- 
erty; they are more out of touch with economic and social 
changes and much slower to respond to those changes. 

Even more serious, however, from the workers’ point of view 
than the interpretations which the courts have placed upon the 
laws, is the fact that laws adopted by Congress to protect workers 
are nullified by the courts when they are declared to be un- 
constitutional. Time after time a state, or the federal Congress, 
has tried to adopt legislation protecting workers, only to have 
that legislation declared unconstitutional. This is what happened 
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to the child labor law; to the minimum wage laws o£ the District 
of Columbia and the State of New York — though the Supreme 
Court, in March, 1937, reversed itself on the constitutionality 
of minimum wage laws for women; to the Railroad Employees* 
Retirement Act; to the National Industrial Recovery Act; to the 
Gujffey Coal Bill; to the Agricultural Adjustment Act. And not 
only is the Supreme Court permitted to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of laws, but so are the lower federal courts. This has 
often brought about a situation in which a federal law was held 
to be unconstitutional by a federal district court or a United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in one part of the country, and 
constitutional in another, until it was finally reviewed by the 
Supreme Court — ^which has often taken several years. This has 
completely destroyed any uniformity in the law and its enforce- 
ment. A law adopted in 1937 provided for immediate appeal to 
the Supreme Court if a lower court found a law unconstitutional, 
and provided also that such appeals must be given preference by 
the Supreme Court over other kinds of cases. This will, no doubt, 
make action by the Supreme Court somewhat more rapid. 

Perhaps the strangest thing about this situation is that nothing 
in the Constitution gave the Supreme Court the power it has 
assumed to say whether or not a law passed by Congress is con- 
stitutional. This power was taken without authority by the Su- 
preme Court in the early years of the nineteenth century. Many 
times in the past organized labor has demanded that the Consti- 
tution be amended to take away from the courts this power they 
have assumed to declare laws unconstitutional. It made such a 
demand in 1879; American Federation of Labor 

made the same demand for amendment. In 1935 the convention 
of the Federation again called for a change in the Constitution, 
either to curtail the power of the courts directly or to give Con- 
gress the ultimate right to legislate on matters affecting labor 
relationships and problems. 

This question of the right of the courts to annul laws passed 
by the federal Congress has certainly become most important. 
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President Roosevelt in his address to Congress in January, 1937, 
called upon the courts to assist rather than to hinder and prevent 
improvements in the condition of the common man, the worker. 
Then he proposed certain changes in the courts, which would 
have, for the time being at least, encouraged a more Hberal atti- 
tude on the part of the Supreme Court by an increase in the 
number of justices from nine to fifteen. That plan was not ap- 
proved by Congress. It had the support of both the American 
Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, not so much because they found it satisfactory as because 
they wanted to support the President. An amendment to the 
Constitution, however, will ultimately be necessary to place the 
courts in the relationship to Congress which the Constitution 
evidendy intended. One way or another, the vast number of 
workers have come to feel, the power of the courts must be 
broken if we are to have a better economic and social system. 
They have gradually realized that they are at the mercy of a 
small group of men — the judges — ^who in turn are all too often 
controlled by another small group of men, the powerful indus- 
trialists and businessmen of the country. 

In its decisions against the Railway Retirement Act and the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the Supreme Court insisted 
that the regulation of working conditions and the establish- 
ment of economic security were not matters over which the 
federal government had power. But then the Court said later, 
in June, 1936, when it declared the New York minimum wage 
law for women unconstitutional, that neither was the protection 
of workers a state affair. The courts, in other words, made it 
impossible for either the state or the federal government to 
adopt legislation protecting the workers. They created what 
President Roosevelt called a ‘‘no man’s land,” in which workers 
found themselves at the mercy of powerful employers except as 
they might protect themselves through their unions. 

In its decision of March 29, 1937, on the minimum wage law 
for women and minors, adopted by the State of Washington, 
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the Supreme Court reversed its earlier decisions that such laws 
were unconstitutional, and said that states might pass such legis- 
lation, although in June, 1936, it had declared the New York 
law to be unconstitutional. But if this legislation was unconstitu- 
tional in June, 1936, on what basis did the Supreme Court find 
it constitutional in March, 1937? There was no change in the 
Constitution within that time, and the Court very frankly re- 
versed itself. Yet for years the opinion it reversed, that in the 
case of Adkins versus the Children's Hospital, prevented the 
government from giving protection to millions of women work- 
ers paid so little that they could not even hope to exist upon their 
earnings. No stronger illustration could be found that “the Con- 
stitution is what the judges say it is,” as Chief Justice Hughes 
himself said (before he became Chief Justice). The pressure 
created by President Roosevelt’s plan for reform of the judiciary 
was quite evidently felt by the Supreme Court, and as a result it 
extended the power of the states to protect workers. But in view 
of the possibility of such action it becomes absurd to look upon 
the Constitution as something absolute and sacred, and upon 
the Supreme Court as the one body capable of saying what the 
Constitution means. Supreme Court judges are men with clearly 
defined sympathies and prejudices. Naturally they follow those 
sympathies and prejudices in the decisions they make. 
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The Committee for Industrial Organization 

W HENEVER the labor movement grows rapidly, in num- 
bers and in strength, conflicts are certain to develop within 
the unions. This has always appeared to be a part o£ rapid union 
expansion. Never until 1936 and 1937, however, since the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was formed, have the conflicts been 
so serious as to threaten the established leadership and position 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

But by October, 1937, division and dissension in the American 
Federation of Labor had brought about what amounted to a 
separate and distinct organization, the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, known as the C.LO. The convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in that month authorized the 
Executive Council to expel the unions which had formed the 
Committee for Industrial Organization when it saw fit to do so. 
The Committee for Industrial Organization, not yet a national 
union organization, in the sense of existing under a constitution, 
with elected officers and established rules of procedure, had been 
for some time, nevertheless, issuing charters to national and local 
unions, city central organizations, and state federations, and 
carrying on many of the activities of a regularly established 
national federation of unions. 

While there is considerable possibility that the differences be- 
tween the two groups of unions can be resolved, it is equally 
possible that a new national organization will be formed by 
the unions in the C.LO. and that warfare between the two 
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organizations will become so bitter as to weaken the workers’ 
movement in this country. The problem of again establishing 
unity in the labor movement had become, therefore, by 1937, 
one of the most important problems of the workers. It is diifi- 
cult for workers to realize how destructive a division in their 
movement can be, because as yet in this country they have 
had little opportunity to learn what disunity can mean in weak- 
ness, violence, and death. Open-shop employers are, of course, 
happy to see one group of workers fighting another. Employers 
know well the theory of “divide and conquer.” A split in the 
ranks of labor always plays into the hands of the employers, 
and the workers suffer. The public becomes confused by such 
a conflict and public support of workers’ organization is weak- 
ened. 

That the conflict between the American Federadon of Labor 
and the C.LO. during its first two years had the effect of in- 
creasing the membership and the strength of both is not proof 
that the division will not ultimately greatly harm the labor 
movement and prevent it from going forward as it might, united. 
The formation of the C.I.O. gave tremendous impetus to organi- 
zation by both groups. Both wanted to add to membership as 
rapidly as possible and to that end organizing campaigns were 
begun which brought great numbers of new members into the 
unions and led to the formation of many new unions by both 
groups. But by October, 1937, the fight between the two, in all 
its bitterness, seemed just beginning. Each group had begun 
“raiding” the unions of the other; dual unionism, the danger 
most feared by the unions of this country in the past, seemed 
inevitable. While for the immediate future there would appear 
to be great danger in this, such a split may be the only way in 
which a vigorous and all-inclusive labor movement can finally 
be built up in this country. If this is so, perhaps it will not be 
too great a price to pay. 

Open conflict in the American Federation of Labor began, in 
November, 1935, with the formation of the Committee for In- 
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dustrial Organization, under the leadership of John L. Lewis 
and the United Mine Workers of America. What does the fight 
between the two groups of unions mean? Both groups urge 
workers to organize and to use their economic strength to win 
for themselves better working and living conditions through 
the establishment of collective bargaining, so there appeared no 
fundamental difference in the aims of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization. It was 
said again and again that the issue between the two was that 
of union structure, a conflict between industrial unionism and 
craft unionism, especially as organization extended to the workers 
in the great mass production industries. 

But there are and have been for years many powerful indus- 
trial unions within the American Federation of Labor. Less than 
half of the workers in the American Federation of Labor, even 
after the suspension of the C.I.O. unions, were skilled craft 
workers, organized in unions based upon craft skill. The indus- 
trial unions which formed the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization were themselves members of the American Federation 
of Labor, some of them among the oldest unions in the Fed- 
eration. The American Federation of Labor, beginning in 1933, 
made a serious effort under the direct guidance of President 
William Green to organize mass production workers in the 
automobile, steel, aluminum, rubber, and other great basic in- 
dustries. The difference between the two groups, then, cannot 
be solely the issue of the craft or industrial union form of or- 
ganization though that is, of course, an issue insofar as skilled 
workers in mass production industries are concerned. If mass 
production workers are to be organized, how far shall craft 
jurisdictions extend into the mass production industries among 
the skilled craft workers employed in those industries? 

Bound up with this issue, however, is the organizing question 
and the question of control of the labor movement. How great 
an effort shall be made to bring mass production workers into 
the labor movement? Who shall control the new unions, if new 
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unions are formed? What effect will new unions of unskilled 
workers have upon the control of the entire organized labor 
movement? What effect will large numbers of unskilled workers 
in the labor movement have upon the political action of the 
unions? All these questions were, of course, made more difScult 
of solution within the A. F. of L. by differences in opinions 
and beliefs between the various union leaders. 

We have seen that the American Federation of Labor was 
established by national craft unions. Even at the time of its 
formation on a craft basis, the craft form of organization was 
questioned by many workers — especially by the Socialists, who 
advocated industrial unions. As industry became more and more 
highly mechanized, as it developed on national lines in great 
trusts and corporations, as breakdown of jobs continued to 
destroy much of the skill formerly required of workers, the op- 
position to strictly craft unionism increased. And the American 
Federation of Labor greatly modified its craft union structure, 
and took into membership a number of industrial or semi-in- 
dustrial unions. There has been an effort to bring together into 
one union the workers in related crafts — as the painters and 
paperhangers, who are in one union, or the carpenters, furniture 
makers, woodworkers, and lumber and timber workers, who 
are in one union (though many of the lumber and timber 
workers seceded from the carpenters’ union to join the C.LO. as 
a new national union). 

A number of craft unions also have set up special departments 
or divisions to take into membership the production workers in 
industries related to the crafts. The painters’ union, for example, 
established a special department for workers in paint manu- 
facturing plants; the electricians began to take as members 
workers engaged in making electrical supplies. Usually these 
workers are admitted on the basis of Class B, or second-class 
membership, at lower dues than those paid by the skilled crafts- 
men. The Class B unions do not have the same voting strength 
in the national union as do the unions of skilled workers, nor do 
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they usually have the same benefit features as the skilled workers. 
Many union leaders within the A. F. of L. had become convinced 
by 1933 that the time had come when the trade unions must 
expand to take into their ranks the rapidly increasing numbers 
of such workers, if the labor movement were to mean what it 
should mean in our economic life. Departments were set up some 
years ago within the American Federation of Labor to bring 
together all of the craft unions in the building trades and the 
metal trades industries and for railway employees (railway 
workers outside the four railway brotherhoods are generally or- 
ganized in the A. F. of L.) . These departments permit the unions 
to act together in much the same way that one great union of 
building or metal trades or railway workers would act. 

But all these modifications in the American Federation of 
Labor structure still left the great numbers of unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers in the basic industries outside the organized 
labor movement. Without help the workers in the mass produc- 
tion industries have not been capable of organizing as have 
craft workers. An aggressive organizing policy on the part of 
the established unions, therefore, became essential if these workers 
were to be brought into the labor movement. Who was to carry 
on that campaign? Many of the established national unions had 
no place for these workers. The American Federation of Labor 
has never been an active organizing agency. Though it might be 
quite willing and even eager to accept into membership new 
unions of workers in mass production industries it has not been 
prepared to act aggressively to build up those unions. It is true 
that the Federation did carry on an active and remarkably suc- 
cessful campaign of organization among mass production work- 
ers in 1933 and 1934, but the very success of that campaign 
brought serious problems to many of the older estabHshed unions, 
and for a time the Federation’s organizing activities gready de- 
creased — to be resumed, however, on a more active scale than 
ever, after the C.LO. was formed. 

There were many reasons why the A. F. of L. was not more 
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active in organizing the unskilled. The craft union control of the 
American Federation of Labor has made it difficult for the 
Federation to act aggressively, even though its own officers 
might wish to do so; the craft unions are unwilling to give up 
their claims to the skilled workers in the mass production indus- 
tries, and they are not generally impressed by the importance of 
the unskilled or semi-skilled workers to the labor movement; 
great masses of new members coming into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor would threaten the traditional craft control of 
the national organization; probably even more serious from the 
point of view of craft unions, new and vigorous mass production 
workers’ unions might threaten many of the craft unions’ own 
jurisdictions. It is quite conceivable, for example, that if the 
United Automobile Workers of America had become firmly es- 
tablished within the American Federation of Labor, it would 
have attempted to reach out and take into its membership the 
highly skilled workers in the tool and die shops which are on the 
edge of the automobile industry, and in which the workers are 
within the jurisdiction granted by the American Federation of 
Labor to the International Association of Machinists. This claim 
to the tool and die workers the United Automobile Workers has 
made since affiliation with the C.I.O. So craft union leaders saw 
themselves threatened on two fronts by a vigorous organizational 
drive among mass production workers — ^in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and in their own unions. 

There was conviction, too, in the minds of many A. F. of L. 
leaders that unskilled workers will not stay organized unless 
they can be organized in old, established unions. For this convic- 
tion there is considerable basis in past experience. Many of the 
unions of mass production workers have fluctuated violently in 
membership; the rush into the automobile, steel, rubber, and 
radio unions may mean little from the point of view of long- 
time, stable organization. In 1933 and 1934 a similar rush oc- 
curred, only to die down in the next two years. It will take a 
long, hard struggle to make trade unionists of the workers 
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in these and other newly organized industries. Many of the 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor doubted that mass 
production workers could be organized on an industrial basis, 
and were unwilling to endanger their organizations by extending 
them to large numbers of such workers. 

Not until after the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
passed did the American Federation of Labor ever undertake 
to do any active organization work among mass production 
workers. Then it sent its organizers into the automobile, rubber, 
aluminum, and other industries, and a great wave of organization 
resulted. But the American Federation of Labor was not set up 
to carry on such work, or to handle the unions which it helped 
to create. The workers were organized in federal labor unions on 
the basis of one such union to a plant, but it was expected that 
the skilled craft workers would be turned over to the various 
craft unions involved; then new national unions of automobile 
and rubber workers were created, with jurisdictions defined to 
exclude many of the skilled craft workers in the industries. Dur- 
ing that time the Federation set up no national organizing de- 
partment to supervise its organization work, and when the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization was formed its leaders claimed 
that it was created to act as the central organizing committee 
for the American Federation of Labor with reference to mass 
production workers. 

The issue of extending organization to the unskilled pro- 
duction workers came to the fore in the 1934 convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held in San Francisco. At that 
time the Executive Council was directed and authorized to issue 
charters to national or international unions in the automobile, 
cement, aluminum, and other such industries, as seemed in the 
opinion of the Council to be desirable. The convention directed 
that craft union claims to the skilled workers in these industries 
must be recognized, and that only the unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers were to become members of any new unions organized. 
To this position Mr. Lewis and other leaders of the Committee 
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for Industrial Organization gave their support in the 1934 con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, Before the next 
convention in 1935 only one such union had been formed, that 
of the United Automobile Workers of America. 

At the same convention of 1934 the present leaders of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization were powerful enough 
to force an enlargement of the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor by increasing the number of vice-presi- 
dents from eight to fifteen, which promised to give them more 
power within the Federation. Mr. Lewis and two other rep- 
resentatives of the industrial union point of view were made 
Council members, but they soon found that the policies of the 
American Federation of Labor were not to be shaken by their 
presence in the Council, and they resigned in 1935. year 

the industrial unionists made an effort to force the American 
Federation of Labor convention to authorize an immediate or- 
ganization campaign and to vote for strictly industrial unionism 
in the mass production industries, without regard to jurisdictional 
claims of craft unions to the skilled workers. When they were 
defeated it was obvious that a much more aggressive campaign 
to bring mass production workers into the Federation must be 
undertaken if the traditional policy and control of the Fed- 
eration were to be modified. So after their defeat in the con- 
vention, the unions which had supported the program for or- 
ganization of strictly industrial unions formed the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, to “educate” the A. F, of L. to the 
need of industrial unionism in the mass production industries, 
and to organize the unorganized in those and other industries 
on an industrial basis within the American Federation of Labor. 

The unions which formed the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization were the United Mine Workers, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, the United Textile Workers, the Oil Field, Gas Well and 
Refinery Workers, and the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Wptkers. In addition one officer of the International 
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Typographical Union and one of the Cap and Millinery Depart- 
ment of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union were affiliated in their personal capacities. Very 
shortly the Committee for Industrial Organization had been 
joined by the Federation of Flat Glass Workers, the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, the United 
Automobile Workers, and the United Rubber Workers. 

These unions represented a membership of about one million, 
or close to one-third of the entire membership of the American 
Federation of Labor, and included some of the largest and most 
powerful groups in the Federation. The Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization immediately received very generous contri- 
butions from its member unions, and within a short time was 
ready to undertake the most active organization work ever car- 
ried on by any union group. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization was interested, 
first, in organizing steel workers. This was a necessity to the 
United Mine Workers if the mine workers were to extend and 
to hold their organization, because a great many mines — the 
so-called “captive” mines — are owned by the great steel com- 
panies who have fought the organization of the miners. Then, 
too, the steel industry had always been, since its formation, the 
leader of the open-shop movement, and until it was organized 
the organization of many lesser industries must wait. Steel, how- 
ever, was to be only one of the great basic industries which the 
C.LO. intended to cover. 

When John L. Lewis, as chairman, announced the formation 
of the Committee for Industrial Organization, he was accused 
by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
of fostering dual unionism and of fomenting insurrection within 
the ranks of organized labor. The charges against the unions 
in the Committee for Industrial Organization were accompanied 
by a demand on the part of President Green and the Executive 
Council for the dissolution of the C.LO. The Executive Council 
claimed that the Committee for Industrial Organization was a 
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factional organization representing a minority of the American 
Federation of Labor members, as shown by the convention ac- 
tion, and was likely to bring about a split in the ranks of the 
Federation. But the unions in the CJ.O. refused to dissolve their 
organization and repeated their claim that all they intended to 
do was to organize mass production workers within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

When no settlement of the differences could be reached, the 
unions within the Committee for Industrial Organization were 
suspended by the Executive Council from active membership in 
the American Federation of Labor. The C.LO. claimed that the 
Executive Council had no legal authority for such suspension, 
but its action was upheld by the American Federation of Labor 
convention in 1936. In that convention the suspended unions 
had no representation, but if they had been represented they 
could in all probability have made no change in the convention 
action. Every effort of persons both inside and outside the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial 
Organization to bring about a basis of agreement between the 
groups had failed, as they failed in the following year. If the 
Committee for Industrial Organization had dissolved and given 
up its organizational campaign, the unions it had organized 
would not have been strong enough to maintain themselves and 
the opposition to the established leadership of the Federation 
would still in 1936 and in 1937 have been too weak to challenge 
successfully the predominantly craft control of the Federation; if 
the Executive Council had accepted a settlement under which the 
Committee for Industrial Organization continued to organize 
mass production workers it would have accepted a threat to its 
control within the near future. So the action of the 1936 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in approving suspen- 
sion of the unions affiliated with the C.LO. was followed by 
delegation of authority to the Executive Council to expel those 
unions by the convention in 1937. 

Between the time of the A. F. of L. convention of 1936 and 
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that of 1937, the breach between the two groups widened very 
much. The C J.O. accepted as members industrial unions which 
were not members of the American Federation of Labor — ^the 
first two being the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers and the United Electrical and Radio Workers. This, 
of course, made any agreement between the two groups much 
more difficult to reach. The American Federation of Labor or- 
dered state federations of labor and city central bodies to rid 
themselves of all unions affliated with or sympathetic to the 
C.I.O. and many unions were suspended in pursuance of this 
order with resulting splits in a number of city and state or- 
ganizations. The C.I.O. countered by authorizing its governing 
body to issue “certificates of affifiation to national, international, 
state, regional, city central bodies and local groups whenever it 
deemed such action is advisable.” Under that authorization the 
C.LO. claimed in October, 1937, at the time of its meeting in 
Atlantic City, to have chartered about six hundred local in- 
dustrial unions, and eighty-two city (or city central bodies) and 
state industrial councils (or state federations). 

The C.LO. did not confine its organization activities to the 
workers in those industries in which unions were affiliated with 
it, or in which no unions existed, but went into the industries 
where workers were organized in unions still in good standing 
within the A. F. of L. Thus, for example, it organized transport 
workers, jurisdiction over whom had been given the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
by the A. F. of L. At the same time the A. F. of L. began to 
organize workers within the jurisdictions of the suspended 
unions. It, for example, organized textile workers in federal 
labor unions, though jurisdiction over these workers it had 
granted to the United Textile Workers, which had helped form 
the C.LO., and though the United Textile Workers was still, 
technically, within the Federation. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization had undreamed-of 
success in its organization campaign. As a result of its first cam- 
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paign among steel workers, the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers grew tremendously and the CI.O. 
leaders succeeded in securing for it (or for the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee) a limited recognition from the great 
steel companies, which increased its prestige enormously. Agree- 
ments signed by the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee with 
the United States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries, in the 
spring of 1937, provided for the forty-hour week, for wage in- 
creases, and for recognition of the steel workers’ right to organ- 
ize without discrimination or coercion for union activity. In its 
turn, however, the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee agreed 
not to coerce workers into joining, and accepted recognition as 
the bargaining agent for its members only. The agreement was 
an indication of the quality of leadership of the C.I.O. officials. 
They took advantage of the Walsh-Healey Act to secure the 
forty-hour week — ^without which limitation no company may bid 
on government contracts of the value of ten thousand dollars or 
over— and of the foreign market situation with regard to steel 
orders, to induce the steel companies to sign the agreement. 
There was, of course, the new method of the sitdown strike 
with which to threaten the steel companies, and the success of 
that strike in General Motors to prove the use to which the new 
strike method could be put. While this was a great victory, the 
steel companies offered much the same agreement to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in the fall of 1934, including an offer 
made at the White House before President Roosevelt. The offer 
was at that time rejected because it represented then, as in 1937, 
less than the actual legal rights of the workers. The expiration 
date of the agreement was fixed as February 28, 1938, and pro- 
vision was made for a joint committee to meet before that date 
to negotiate a new agreement. 

The success of the C.I.O in “Big Steel” was not repeated when 
it attempted to organize the independent steel companies, “Little 
Steel.” In the spring and summer of 1937, when Bethlehem Steel, 
Republic Steel, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, and 
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Inland Steel refused to negotiate a written agreement, strikes 
were called. The steel companies, under the leadership of Tom 
Girdler, were successful in breaking the strike, though only 
through the use of violence and the police force, resulting in the 
killing and wounding of many strikers — with the Memorial Day 
“Massacre” in South Chicago standing out as an example of vio- 
lence seldom equaled in the labor history of this country. 

Probably the greatest success of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization, in its first two years, was in the automobile in- 
dustry. In the autumn of 1936 the C.LO. launched an intensive 
campaign in that industry, where the workers were again ready 
and eager to join unions. The sitdown strike was put to the trial 
as soon as the unions were strong enough to make demands 
upon the companies, first in smaller parts plants, and finally in 
the plants of the General Motors Corporation. 

Through the sitdown strike the United Automobile Workers’ 
union was able in a very short time to stop production in 
twenty plants of the General Motors Corporation. Within a 
week after the strike began more than 175,000 workers were idle 
in General Motors plants all over the country. Finally, with the 
help of the officials of the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion and of the Governor of Michigan, the union was able to 
secure a written agreement with the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

The settlement of the strike in General Motors Corporation, 
in February, 1937, immeasurably increased the strength of the 
United Automobile Workers’ union; at the same time it greatly 
strengthened the Committee for Industrial Organization in its 
struggle with employers in other mass production industries, and 
with the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 
The settlement did not give the United Automobile Workers’ 
union the exclusive bargaining recognition it demanded. It 
did, however, represent a great concession on the part of General 
Motors, which agreed to bargain with the union in all plants 
in which the United Automobile Workers had unions, and to 
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bargain only with those unions for a period of six months in the 
twenty plants closed by the strike. The latter understanding was 
not included in the settlement signed by the company and the 
union, but was covered by a letter from the company to Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy, who helped to bring about negotiations 
between the two parties to the dispute. In addition the General 
Motors Corporation agreed not to discriminate against union 
members and to work out with the union such questions as those 
of the speed-up, seniority, wages, and hours of work. Unques- 
tionably, the first great conflict between the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization and one of the large employers in a mass 
production industry resulted in a great step forward in the cam- 
paign for organization of mass production workers. 

Soon after the strike in General Motors, a strike was called 
in the plants of the Chrysler Corporation. The demand in this 
strike was for recognition of the United Automobile Workers’ 
union as the exclusive bargaining agency for all workers in the 
plants. This recognition it did not gain, though it did gain 
some betterment in wages and working conditions. In the auto- 
mobile industry, just as in the steel industry, complete victory 
had not by October, 1937, been won by the unions. In the auto- 
mobile industry much depends on the success of the organization 
drive launched in the Ford plants and on the new agreement 
which may be negotiated with the General Motors Corporation 
to take the place of the one which resulted from the strike; 
even more, perhaps, depends on the establishment of stable, 
responsible, satisfactory leadership. 

In spite of the push given to union organization by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, and the friendly attitude of the Roosevelt Administration, 
we still have a long way to go to reach an all-inclusive labor 
movement in this country. This is clear from a survey of union 
membership in 1937. Let us see how many workers there are 
and how many there should be in the unions if all workers 
belonged to unions. 
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The paid-up membership of the American Federation of 
Labor, as reported at its 1937 convention, was 3,271,726. At its 
meeting in Adantic City in October, 1937, the C.LO. reported 
four million members. That this was too high a figure was 
agreed by all impartial estimates, which credited the C.LO. with 
around three million members— though all of these were not 
actually paid-up members, and in fact no claim was made by 
the C.LO. itself that its membership figures represented paid- 
up members. There were at that time probably about five 
hundred thousand workers organized in unions outside the 
American Federation of Labor or the C.I.O. — ^in the Railway 
Brotherhoods and in other independent unions. This meant that 
the number of organized workers was around seven million — 
which represented a great gain over any previous union mem- 
bership. But despite the great increase, the conclusion must be 
that a majority of the workers in the United States were still 
not union members. 

According to the Census of 1930, there were about forty-nine 
million gainfully employed persons in this country, and this had 
by 1937 been increased by several millions. This number included 
shopkeepers, small businessmen, farmers, and agricultural and 
domestic workers. Some of these can never be a part of the 
organized labor movement. If we exclude all of them except 
agricultural workers, we could say without exaggeration that 
between twenty-five and thirty million workers were eligible for 
membership in unions. Thus it is clear that about three-fourths 
of the workers were not yet organized. 

If we looked at organization by important industries, the pic- 
ture was even less satisfactory. In only a few manufacturing 
industries, including clothing, publishing, automobiles, and rub- 
ber, were more than half of the workers in the industry organ- 
ized, and in automobiles and rubber the unions were not yet 
stable. In July, 1937, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers was 
credited by the Department of Labor with having agreements 
covering about 85 per cent of the workers in the men’s coat and 
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suit industry. In bituminous coal mining organization was very 
high, probably around 85 per cent of the workers in the mines 
being union members; transportation, especially the railways and 
the street railways, was as highly organized as coal; the building 
trades were organized in the larger cities all over the country, 
and had close to a million members. Textile workers’ organiza- 
tion has always been subject to tremendous fluctuation, and a 
new drive began in the spring of 1937 which had no doubt in- 
creased membership in the textile union considerably, though 
no figures were available. There was practically no organization 
among workers employed in wholesale or retail trade; not more 
than 5 per cent of the workers in laundries, hotels, and restau- 
rants were union members; great industries like chemicals were 
as yet scarcely touched by organization. 

Another important question in 1937 was that of political activ- 
ity. The question whether labor should organize a political party 
of its own is as old as the labor movement itself, but the division 
in the movement gave new emphasis to this question. You 
are already familiar with the non-partisan political policy of the 
American Federation of Labor, and with the principle that fol- 
lows from it — “Reward your friends and punish your enemies,” 
no matter in which political party they may be. The American 
Federation of Labor has always insisted that reliance on political 
action is a mistake and leads workers to neglect the unions. 
Actually, of course, the American Federation of Labor has been 
very active in politics, though it has refused to form a labor 
party. It is one of the most important pressure groups in the 
country. During the Roosevelt Administrations, it has been able 
to exert a powerful influence upon Congress and was to a very 
large extent responsible for such laws as the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Social Security Act. 

While the American Federation of Labor has changed certain 
of its theories of its relationship to government since 1933, and 
has endorsed social and labor legislation, its opposition to political 
action through a party of labor did not change. Under its present 
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policy, therefore, it can remain only a lobbying group, unable 
to initiate as a party its own program of labor legislation. The 
American Federation of Labor has always maintained that the 
trade union movement must rely chiefly upon economic action, 
though it has in fact come to rely more and more on the govern- 
ment in Washington and in the state capitals, and upon favor- 
able legislation. If labor is to depend on the government it must, 
to some degree at least, control or influence the government. It 
can otherwise be easily destroyed by any Administration un- 
friendly to its aims. 

The C.LO. or any national federation of unions which it may 
form, will almost inevitably be forced to take a more active part 
in political life than will the American Federation of Labor. 
Unskilled workers are more dependent on legislation for the 
protection of their standard of living than are skilled workers. 
The unions which formed the C.LO. endorsed the same non- 
partisan political policy as the American Federation of Labor. 
More aggressive in that policy, however, the C.LO. unions or- 
ganized, in the 1936 campaign. Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 
This League has been very active in 1937, especially in local 
elections in various cities. In New York State, C.LO. unions 
have organized the American Labor Party, and labor platforms 
and candidates have appeared in other parts of the country. 
There was much talk in 1936 and 1937 that the C.I.O. unions 
would have an independent political party of labor in the field 
in 1940. If conflict between the two labor groups continues it 
seems certain to develop not only on the economic but on the 
political front — though the fact that the Democratic Party has 
since 1933 adopted many of the demands of labor would seem 
to lessen the chance of the formation of a successful third party 
in the near future. 

If the American Federation of Labor and the Committee for 
Industrial Organization succeed in reaching an underkanding 
and creating a united movement, labor will be in a powerful if 
not a controlling position in the 1940 elections, whether|or not a 
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third party is formed. United, the unions can challenge on a 
basis of equal strength those employers who resist the spread of 
workers’ organization. That workers themselves realize the im- 
portance of a united labor movement has been shown by the 
pressure of union members upon both A. F. of L and CJ.O. 
leaders to reach agreement. That realization gives perhaps the 
greatest promise that the two groups will find a way of reaching 
an agreement before the split in the ranks of labor does serious 
and lasting injury to the labor movement. 
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69, 183-184, 185, 190, I9 i-i93» i 99» 
200; criticism of National Labor Re- 
lations Board, 159; and “Little 
Steel,” strike in, 94, 194-195; mem- 
bership of, 149, 193, 197; organiza- 
tion in steel, 109, of new unions, 
184, 190, 193-194, of textile work- 
ers, 150; political action, 199; sup- 
port of President Roosevelt’s court 
plan, 1 81, 182; support of sitdown 
strike, 34 

Communism, theories of, 73 
Communist Manifesto, 72; Party, 79, 
80 

Communists, and American Federation 
of Labor, 70, 80; and industrial 
unionism, 71, 72; conflict with So- 
cialists, 80 

Company unions, 49, 82, 95-97, 104, 
112, 121, 179 

Conciliation, 104; as method of union 
action, 35 
Connecticut, 18 

Conspiracy, doctrine of, 24, 25, 173 
Constitutionality of laws, 179-180, 181, 
182 

Construction industry, code, 146 
Co-operative workshops, 44, 45 
Cordwainers of Philadelphia, 24 
Coronado Coal Company case, 174 
Corporations, 65; beginning of, 84; 
conditions of work in, 116; craft 
unions and, 186; effect of growth on 
workers, 85 
Cotton mills, 17, 19 
Cotton textile industry, 15 
Council of National Defense, 100, loi, 
102; Advisory Commission to, 100 
Courts, 24, 25, 27-28, 35, 82, 91, 1 12, 
126, 160, 171-1735 1745 177 
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Criminal conspiracy, doctrine of, ap- 
plied to trade unions, 24-25, 173 

Daugherty, Harry, 112 ^ 

Dayton, Ohio, employers’ association 
o£> 83 

De Leon, Daniel, 75 
Debs, Eugene V., injunction against, 
175 

Democratic Party, and labor demands, 
199 

Department of Agriculture, and agri- 
cultural labor, 152 

Department of Labor, 103, 118, 166, 
197 

Depression, 25, 42, 45, 48, 49, 114, 
115, 116, 121, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 157- 
158, 163 

Disputes, jurisdictional, 64 
Distribution of income, 120, 121, 136, 
145 

District of Columbia, 169, 180 
Division of labor, 14, 25, 37 
Domestic workers, and social legisla- 
tion, 165, 166 

Dual unionism, 81, 184, 191 
Duplex Printing Press Co. case, 174 

Education, 28 

Eight-hour day, 48; fight for, 51, in; 
on railroads, 99; strike for, in print- 
ing industry, 68 

Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts, 
wage rates under, 154 
Employers, use of government agen- 
cies, 171; and the NR A, 143; and 
public opinion, 92; opposition to 
unions, 82, 105, 106, 121, 150 
Employers* associations, anti-union 
drive, 121; methods of action, 83- 
84, 87; opposition to Knights of 
Labor, 53; organization of, 47, 48, 

83 

Engels, Friedrich, 72 
England, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 25, 
43? 55; development of capitalist 
system in, 9 

Factories, rapid development of, 40-41 
Factory system, 25; developme nt i n 
England, 9-10, in New England, 15- 
16, in die United States, 9-10, 14, 


15, 20, 41-42, 51; division of labor, 
13; evils of, 16, 17; relationship to 
labor movement, 22 
Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union, and organization of agricul- 
tural workers, 15 1 

Farm Security Administration, and 
housing, 155 

Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, 152, 153, 154 
Federal Farm Board, 133 
Federal Laboratories, 92 
Federal Reserve Board, and banking 
policy, 129 

Federation of Flat Glass Workers, join 
C.LO., 191 

Federation of Organized Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada, 53, 55 
Finch, John, 28 
Firestone Company, 93 
Ford, 1 16; anti-union activity, 88-89; 
attempts to organize, 196; relation- 
ship to NRA, 148; use of spies, 88 
Foster Service, 90 
Franklin Typographical Society, 23 
Fnedman-Harry-Marks Clothmg Co., 
161 

Fruehauf Trailer Co., 161 
Fuel Admmistration, no 

Gary, Judge, refusal to deal with 
unions, 107 

General Electric Co., company union 
in, 104 

General Motors Corporation, 116, 194; 
agreement with union, 195-196; 
stnke in, 34, 88, 195, 196 
Georgia, textile strike in, 94 
Girdler, Tom, and strike in steel, 194 
Gold, discovery of, 46; effect on work- 
ers, 40, 41; standard, 145 
Gompers, Samuel, 55-56, 66, 67; and 
socialism, 73-74; and war, 100, 10 1, 
102 

Goodrich Company, 93 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 93, 
104 

Gould, Jay, and the Knights of Labor, 

51 

Government, and labor, 106, 113, 171; 
old age pensions for employees, 166; 
ownership of public utilities, iii 
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Green, William, 56, 67, 132, 158, 191 ; 
organization of mass production 
workers, 185 

Guffey Coal Bill, 158, 180 

Hamilton, Alexander, support of man- 
ufacturing, 15 

Harding, President, and big business, 
112 

Harlan County, Ky., conditions in coal 
mines, 95 

Haymarket Riot, 51 
Health insurance, 164 
Hillman, Sidney, 81, 150 
Hitchman Coal & Coke decision, 86 
Homestead Act of 1862, 45 
Homestead strike, 85, 94 
Hotels, organization in, 198 
Hoover, President, 124, 125, 130, 131, 
132, I 33 » I 35 » 138 

Hours of work, 26; demand for re- 
duction in, 28; increase in, 133, 134, 
135,* under NRA, 140-141, 142; 
regulation of, 157, 158, 169; in 
steel, 108; of women and children, 
125, 157 

Housing, low cost, 168 
Hughes, Chief Justice, 182 

Idaho, strike of metal miners in, 94 
Illinois, 1 15 

Immigrants, 43; bring over ideas of 
socialism, 73; and Knights of Labor, 
52:53 

Immigration, 40, 42 
Imprisonment for debt, 27 
Income, distribution of, 120, 121, 135, 
136 

Indenture, 10-12, 13 
Industrial congresses, and legislation, 
44 

Industrial Revolution, in the United 
States, 29, 41 

Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers, joins C.I.O., 193 
Industrial unionism, 56-57, 70-71, 185, 
186, 190 

Industrial Workers of the World 
(LWW.), 76 ff., 99, 102 
Industry, changes in, 85, 116-117; 
older workers in, 118-119; use of 
spies, 89-90 

Injunction, 68, 112; against United 


Mine Workers, 86; attempt to pro- 
hibit, 125; secured by Railway 
Clerks’ union, 179; use of in labor 
disputes, 1 74-1 75, 176-177, 178 
Inland Steel, strike in, 195 
Interchurch Organization to Investigate 
Conditions in the Steel Strike, 
quoted, 109 

International Association of Machinists, 
174, 188 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 60 

International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America, 63 
International Harvester Co., 51, 104 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, 81, 190 

International Typographical Union, 
190-191 

International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, 190 
Ireland, potato famine in, 42 

Jefferson, Thomas, objects to develop- 
ment of manufacturing, 15 
Johnstown Citizens’ Committee, 94 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
161 

Jurisdictional disputes, 64 

Jury trial, and injunctions, 175-176 

Kansas, 37, in, 166; Industrial Court, 

Knights of Labor, Noble Order of, 49- 
50, 52, 53. 54, 56, 57, 59, 73, 7^ 

Labor, demand for in colonies, 10, ii, 
12-13; division of, 14, 25, 37; emi- 
gration from England, 14; laws, 
125; legislation, 21, 157, 158; move- 
ment, conditions necessary for devel- 
opment of, 22; in textile mills, 16- 
17; war and, 100, loi, 102, 106 
Labor relations acts, state, 158 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 199 
La Follette, Robert M., 89, 124 
Land, free, effect of on economic de- 
velopment, 9, 10, 13, 18, 19, 20, 30, 
43; and indentured servants, ii, 12; 
reform, 45, 50 

Laundries, organization in, 198; under 
NRA, 144 
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Lewis, John L., no, 185, 189, 190, 
191 

Liberty League, the, 160 
Lockouts, 91, 104 
Lowell, Francis C., 15, 17 
Lumber industry, conditions in, 102 
Lynn, Mass., 44 

Machines, and workers, 117, 118, 123, 
140 

Majority representation, in collective 
bargaining, 159-160 
Manhood suffrage, 27 
Manufacture, development of, 41 
Marx, Karl, 72 

Mass production industries, organiza- 
tion of, 1 50-151; workers, organiza- 
tion of, 185 ff., 192 
Massachusetts, 18; state labor relations 
act, 162 

Mechanics* Union of Trade Associa- 
tions of Philadelphia, 25, 26, 27, 46 
Mediation, as a method of union ac- 
tion, 35 

Metal trades, 37, 187; Department, 62 
Michigan, state labor relations act pro- 
posed, 162 

Militia, use in strikes, 34, 94 
Minimum wages, 13, 140, 144; law 
for women, 158, 169, 180, 181, 182; 
on relief work, 153 
Mississippi, 169 
Missouri, 27 

Mitchell, A. Palmer, injunction against 
miners, no 

Mohawk Valley Formula, 93-94 
Molly Maguires, 49 
Morgan, J. P., and Co., 85 
Murphy, Frank, 196 

National Association of Manufacturers, 

83 

National Civic Federation, 68 
National Council of Agricultural 

Workers’ Unions, 151 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
103 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 86, 
90> 977 98, 104, 140 ff., 159, 

178, 180, 189, 196 

National Labor Relations Act, 36, 86- 
87, 146, 148, 158, i59> 161, 162, 
168-169, 178, 196, 198 
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National Labor Relations Board, 32, 
36, 88-89, I59> 1^0 
National Labor Union, 48 
National Party, 48 

National Recovery Administration, 32, 
143, 144, 146 

National War Labor Board, establish- 
ment and nature of, 103 -104 
Negroes, slavery, 12 
Newark, N. J., 29 
New Deal, 138, 144 
New England, 10, 15, 19 
New England Association of Farmers, 
Mechanics, and Other Workmgmen, 
27 

New Hampshire, ten-hour law, 44 
New York, City, 23, 28, 29, 42, 44, 
92, 1 31; State, 162, 180, 1 81, 182, 
199 

Nevada, 166 

Non-partisan political action, 66-67, 
198, 199 

Norris-LaGuardia Act, 125, 157-158, 
169, 177 

North Carolina, law regulating hours 
of work, 169 

Ogburn, Charlton, 160, 178 
Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery 
Workers, 190 

Old-age insurance, 164, 166-167 
Old-age pensions, 125, 127, 158, 162, 
163, 164, 167-168; state laws, 166 
Older workers, and industry, 118-119 
Open-shop, drive, 112, 121; move- 
ment, 85, led by steel industry, 191; 
plan, 84 

Panic of 1837, 42 

Pennsylvania, 115; labor laws, 162, 
169; use of company police in, 95 
Philadelphia, 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, 42, 
44, 46, 47, 49„ 50 
Picketing, 35, 92, 173, 174 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, 
88, 9U 94 

Police, hired by industry, 95; used in 
strikes, 34, 94 

Political action, American Federation 
of Labor and, 66, 67; C.I.O. and, 
199; of unions, 26-27, 28, 29, 39, 
198-199; of workers, 30, 44, 46, 48 
Portland, Oregon, 61 
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Potato famine, 42 
Poughkeepsie, 29 
Powderly, Terence, 51 
Preferential shop agreement, 32 
Prison labor, 23 

Productivity, increase in, 117-118, 120 
Public opinion, importance of in 
strikes, 92-93; influenced by employ- 
ers, 84, 121-122 

Public utilities, and government own- 
ership, III, 136 

Public Works Administration, 155 
Publishing, organization in, 197 
Puerto Rico, 169 

Pullman Company, strike against, 175 

Radio workers, organization of, 188 
Railroad workers, organization of, 48- 
49; pensions for, 166, 180, 181 
Railroads, 84-85; effect on union 
movement, 47; extension of, 46; 
hours of work on, 108; Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and, 134 
Railway Brotherhoods, 48; member- 
ship, 197; political action, 124 
Railway Employees Department, in 
American Federation of Labor, 62 
Railway Labor Act, 38, 86, 97, 125, 
179 

Railway unions, and unemployment re- 
lief, 132; in A. F. of L., 187 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 

133, 134 

Redistribution of income, under Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, 139, 
143-144 

Re-employment, after NRA, 142; un- 
der NRA, 140, 1 41; imder Roose- 
velt program, 147 

Relief, 131-132, 147, 152-153; pro- 
gram, I 54 -I 55 > 156 
Remington Rand Company, strikes in, 
93 

Republic Steel, 194 
Restaurants, organization in, 198 
Restraining orders, 175-176, 177 
Rhode Island, 15, 18 
Rockefeller, John D., 84 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 132, 135, 159, 
164, 170, 179, 194; attempts to com- 
bat depression, 136-137; court plan, 
1 61, 1 81; living wage, 144; relief 


program, 153; workers and, 138, 
139, 171 

Rubber, organization of workers in, 
185, 188, 189, 197 
“Runaway” factories, 91, 179 
Russia, 72 

Russian Revolution, 79 

Sabotage, 31, 38-39 
San Francisco, 68, 148 
Sharecroppers, organization of, 15 1 
Share-the-work, movement, 134-135, 
141 

Schechter decision, 148, 159 
Sherman Service, Inc., 109 
Senate, Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, inves- 
tigation of use of spies in industry, 
88, 89, 90, 92, 95 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 68, 175, 176 
Shoe industry, 41 
Sickness benefits, 162 
Slater, Samuel, 15, 17 
Slavery, 10, ii, 12 
Social Security Act, 158, 162 ff., 198 
Social-Democratic Party, 80 
Socialism, ideas of brought from Eu- 
rope, 44; theories of, 72-73 
Socialist Labor Party, 80 
Socialist Party, 73; of America, 80 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, 75, 
76 

Socialists, conflict with Communists, 
80; relations with American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 70, 74, 75; support 
industrial unionism, 71, 72, 186; 
support unemployment insurance, 
164 

South Carolina, 166 
South Chicago, “massacre” of, 195 
Southern Tenant Farmers* Union, 151 
Speed-up, in automobile industry, 117 
Spies, use of in industry, 82, 87-89, 
90, 108-109, 112 
Standard Oil, 84 
State federations of labor, 63 
State labor relations acts, 162 
Steel, organization of workers in, 106, 
185, 188, 191, 194-195; strikes m, 
106, 108-109, 195 

Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
86, 97, 194 
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Stretch-out, in textile industry, 117 
Strikes, 67-68, in; caused by juris- 
dictional disputes, 64; in coal, 83, 
94, 106, 109-110, 121; in Colorado 
mines, 75; of cordwainers in Phila- 
delphia, 23; fomented by spies, 89; 
in General Motors Corporation, 195- 
196; led by Knights of Labor, 51, 
53; a method of union action, 30, 
33'34» 35-36, 38; on railroads, 49, 
1 1 2, 175; in Remington Rand, 93; 
right to, 35; sitdown, the, 34, 35, 
in, 161, 194, 195; in steel, 85, 86, 
94, 106, io8-iog, 121; sympathetic, 
174; in textile mills, 78; and World 
War, 99, 1 01, 104 

Strikebreaking, methods used in, 91, 
92, 94 

Supreme Court, 38, 86, in, 148, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 167, 169, 173, 174, 
i75j 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182 
Syndicalists, 77 

Taft, William Howard, 103 
Talmadge, Eugene, 94 
Tariff, between colonies, 14; of 1929, 
124, 129, 

Tenant farmers, organization of, 15 1 
Ten-hour day, 26, 141; law, of New 
Hampshire, 44 

Tennessee, strike of coal miners in, 
94 

Texas & New Orleans Railroad case, 
178-179 

Textile factories, 22, 23; industry, 18, 
declining, 115; investigation of, 78 
Textile mills, conditions in, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20; establishment of in the 
United States, 15; organization of 
workers in, 22, 28-29, 1 49-150, 193, 
198 

Third (Communist) International, 79, 
80 

Trade, organization in, 198 
Trade Union Unity League, 80 
Trades and labor councils organized, 
28 

Trades’ Union, formation of, 29 
Transport workers, organized by the 

C.LO., 193 

Transportation, 25; organization in, 
198 

Transportation Act of 1920, 38 
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Typographical Society of New York, 

23 

Unemployment, 42, 114, 127, 129, 
130J 135, 139-140; failure to pro- 
tect against, 163; insurance, 125, 
127, 158, 164-165, 167-168; part of 
present system of production, 142; 
relief, 132 

Union Label Trades Department, 62 
Union movement, conditions for, 29, 
30; and organization of industry, 40 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, 88, 188, 190, 191, 195-196 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, 61 

United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing, 
and Allied Workers of America, 15 1 
United Electrical and Radio Workers, 

193 

United Garment Workers of America, 
81 

United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union, 19 1 
United Mine Workers of America, 56, 
83, 86, 109-110, 149, 174, 185, 190, 
191 

United Rubber Workers, 191 
United States Employment Service, 103 
United States Housing Authority, 168 
United States Steel Corporation, com- 
pany unions in, 97; conditions of 
work in, 107-108; leader of open- 
shop movement, 85; under NRA, 
148; signs agreement with Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
194; strikes in, 67-68, 108-109 
United Textile Workers, 1 49-150, 190, 

193 

Utah, state labor relations act, 162 

Vigilantes, organization of in Califor- 
nia, 93 
Virginia, 166 

Wages, decrease in, 133, 134; fixed by 
law in colonies, 13; increase in dur- 
ing War, 105; maximum, 144; under 
NRA, 139 fi.; on relief work, 153- 
154; of women and minors, 157 
Wagner, Robert F., 159 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Act, 155-156, 
158, 168 
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Walsh, Frank P., 104 
Walsh-Healey Act, 146, 158, I 94 . 
War, of 1812, efiect upon trade unions, 
25; Labor Board, 104-105; World, 
67, 86, 98, 99-100, loi, 105, 106, 
113, 116, ii7j 123 
Washington Agreement, no 
Washington, State, 169, 181 
Washington, Virginia & Maryland 
Coach Co., 1 61 
West Virginia, 115 
Western Federation of Miners, 75 
Western Labor Union, 75 
Wilson, President, no 
Wisconsin, state labor relations act, 162 


Women, organization of, 119-120 
Women’s Trade Union League, 120 
Workers, and machines, 117, n8, 123, 
140; eligible for union membership, 
197 

Workers’ Alliance of America, 156 
Workingmen’s Party, 27 
Workmen’s compensation, 115, laws, 
136, i57» 169 

Works Progress Administration, 154 

Yellow-dog contract, 121, 158; legal- 
ity of, 86 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 194 



